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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be so popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are dexigned to bring within the reach of our 
readers at a moderate cost well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 783 


standard size only. 


6 home-coming season has set in, and thousands of 
American families welcome it with grateful hearts. 
Of course there are city dwelling families which welcome 
the summer, because it takes them out of town; are glad 
of its continuance, because it keeps them out of town; and 
see autumn come with regret, because it takes them back 
to town again. Such families either live uncomfortably 
while they are in town, or else they have made such sat- 
isfactory provision for the summer that migration has 
Jost its terrors for them. The average family which finds 
one comfortable home quite enough to maintain leaves 
that home with forebodings, stays away from it with 
more or less qualified regret, and returns to it with eager- 
ness anda thankful spirit 

The London Lancet the other day discussed the habit 
of summer vacations and summer journeys in England, 
and questioned bow far it is a practice that is worth ad- 
heriug to. It came down, the Lancet pointed out, from 
times when travel was a very different thing from what 
it is now, and when a winter journey from England to 
any place far enough south to afford a useful change of 
climale was a serious and costly undertaking. Now, 
travelling being easy and comparatively cheap, it is no 
very serious matter to escape in the winter from England 
to the south of Europe where the sun shines. The Lancet 
thowght that to get out of England in winter would, for 
very niany holiday-takers, be more profitable than to 
leave it in summer, but it found the force of habit very 
strong in constraining Britishers to go from home at the 
usual time instead of the time best adapted to promote 
their personal welfare 

The Lancet’s comments are hardly applicable to our 
summer-vacation habit. Our summers are hotter than 
England's, and make our great cities bad places to keep 
children in through July and August, and for city families 
where children are those months are the best months to 
spend away. It would be pleasant to give assurance that 
this laborious habit of moving out of town in summer, 
which taxes the strength and incomes of so many parents, 
is largely a fad and not a necessary evil, but, sad to say, 
the facts do not bear out that opinion. Families that 
come home thankfully are at-least entitled to feel that 
they have passed another hard place in the road, and one 
not of their making or imagining, but a real one. 


rue folks who seem to get the most out of summer 
translations are those who go for fun and not from neces- 
sity—the dwellers in villages, suburbs, and the smaller 
cities, whose homes are habitable and fairly wholesome 
all the year round, and who leave them only for pleasure 
journeys or to get a little change of air and scene. They 
escape most of the hard work of moving, the labor of 
closing one house and opening another, the long-continued 
disruption of habits and occupations, and the separation 
of the family from its wage earners There is an enor- 
mous amount of this better sort of travel every summer— 
trips of one or two weeks, sortics into the woods or to the 
sea-side, descents upon conventions or fairs, or experi 
ences of summer schools. This kind of outgoing, which 
has its definite purpose and its limited term, is doubtless 
the most profitable that the summer sees This year the 
war interfered more or less with it, as it did with almost 
all suniiner plans. Many minds were too uneasy this 
year for schemes of pleasuring to take shape in season, 
albeit peace came before August did, and August is es- 
pecially the month of excursions. 


WE are learning more about war every day, and the 
knowledge we are getting just now is both unexpected 
and bitter. Every one was prepared for sickness as a re- 
sult of campaigning in Cuba in the rainy season, but the 
prevalent notion three months ago was that while our 
volunteers staid on our own soil they were safe, and that 
in the great camps they would mature into seasoned 
soldiers so inured to military life that in the fall they 
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would be fit for any duty that called. Those of us whose 
friends or relatives were ordered to Santiago or Manila or 
Puerto Rico felt that we had reason to be anxious about 
them as soldiers who were exposed to the risks of war; 
but while our friends remained in camp somewhere at 
home, we felt easy in our minds, and feared no worse fate 
for them than that the monotony of camp life would 
weary them. We know better now. We have learned 
that the soldiers who went to the Antilles or the Philip- 
pines were not the only ones who risked their lives. All 
our great camps at home seem to have become breeding- 
places for typhoid and malarial fever. The means used 
to keep these camps in sanitary condition seem to have 
been utterly ineffectual. Day after day we read in the 
newspapers of soldiers sick by hundreds, of hospitals 
overcrowded, and of the inadequacy of all available 
means to take proper care of sick men. . From all sides 
come grievous complaints of improper food, especially for 
the fever patients. Special trains, like that described in 
the Bazar last week which took the Maine men home, 
have become an old story. Some regiments have been 
mustered out in haste to save their men. Furloughs have 
been freely granted men who were able to travel, to get 
them away from the camps and back to their homes, and 
on railway trains everywhere little groups of returning 
soldiers have become a common sight. 

We have not known what to make of it. Are fever 
epidemics a necessary incident of camp life on a great 
scale in summer? Has the food been worse than soldiers 
usually get, and insufficient in quantity too? Are the 
epidemics of typhoid and malaria due to gross neglect 
and inefficiency, or merely to bad luck and an exceeding- 
ly hot summer? If there has been neglect or incompe- 
tence, whose has it been? Are regimental officers un- 
used to their duties to blame, or has the trouble been in 
high quarters? Is the trouble with individuals or with a 
system? Is it merely an illustration of how unprepared 
we were for war? Is it something we should have antici- 
pated, or a misfortune impossible to have foreseen? 

It is very puzzling. The people of the country do not 
understand, but they want very much to know what is 
the matter and who is to blame. They have had a terrific 
object-lesson, the purport of which they do not as yet 
clearly discern. This much it has taught them already, 
that war is still a serious business even when the enemy is 
weak and battles are few. 


A NoTaBLE gift for purposes of education was that of 
$250,000 lately made by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, of Chicago, 
to establish a Teachers’ College in connection with the 
University of Chicago. This Teachers’ College is an ex- 
periment, and Mrs. Blaine’s gift, as appears, provides not 
for its permanent establishment, but merely for its main- 
tenance for five years, a period which is thought to be 
long enough to test the idea and determine how useful it 
is The new experimental college is described as an out- 
growth of the university extension movement in the 
United States, being an attempt to organize college work 
in science, literature, and art in such a way that persons 
engaged in the active work of teaching can get the full 
advantages of a college training. If it succeeds, it will 
form a new link between the public schools of Chicago 
and the university. 

Persons who give money for educational uses usually 
like, above all things, to put it where it will stay for all 
time. The disposition to provide funds for experiments 
which, whatever their outcome, must use up the fuids 
involved, is much less common, and indicates a Willing- 
ness to take chances, which in men is recognized as a sign 
of the intellectual quality somewhat informally known as 
“sporting blood.” Such an experiment as Mrs. Blaine’s 
Teachers’ College has the merit of being highly inter- 
esting while it is in progress, and in that it doubtless 
makes up to its originator for anything it may lack in 
comparison with educational investments whereof the 
outcome is more sure 


ANoTHER giver of money to public uses whose name 
has been often in the newspapers of late is Miss Helen 
Gould Miss Gould shows unmistakable signs of a desire 
to be in touch with her fellow-countrymen, and of a dis- 
position to take part in what is going on. That was the 
sentiment that seemed to actuate her gift last spring of 
$100,000 to the government to help carry on the war, and 
no doubt the same. feeling had much to do with her more 
recent gift of $25,000 for the relief of soldiers in the mili- 
tary camps. Both sums were well bestowed, but espe- 
cially the latter one. It seems strange that a government 
that has plenty of money to buy what it needs and to hire 
whom it wants should need outside aid in taking care of 
its armies; but that our government has needed and does 
need such outside aid, and that the relief that has come 
to our soldiers from extra-military sources has been of 
immense value, is beyond question. What the relief soci- 
eties have spent for the soldiers has seemed trifling com- 
pared with what the government has spent on the war, 
but the relief-money has been able to carry the right sort 
of help directly to the point where it was needed, and 
that the government has not been able to do No red 
tape has compelled the relief societies to issue hardtack 
and salt meat to sick men whose stomachs would only 
hold broth. 


AN interesting movement with a sociological purpose 
is marked by the recent incorporation in New York 
State of the League for Social Service. Among the in- 
corporators are Josiah Strong, Spencer Trask, Robert 
C. Ogden, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
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Dickinson, Mornay Williams, and Albert Shaw. Its pur- 
pose is the education of public opinion in reference to 
needed reforms connected with social science. The league 
feels that bad bills often become laws, and good bills fail, 
because the public is not informed about them in time. 
It proposes to sprend information about legislation that 
is desired or dreaded, and also to distribute throughout 
the country leaflets and pamphlets bearing on various 
problems of the day, or containing digests of the Jaws in 
the different States which regulate public morals. 

The affiliations of the new league are indicated by the 
presence in its advisory council of such New York men 
as Bishop Potter, Dr. Parkhurst, R. F. Cutting, and R. 
W. Gilder. 


A new form of summer work in the tenements has 
been inaugurated this season by the People’s University 
Extension Society of Greater New York. The people of 
the tenements are always the people of the tenements. 
City heat never drives them to the country. They are 
obliged to stay in their swarming hives to face the annual 
onslaught of summer diseases, rendered so deadly by the 
ignorance of those most liable to them. The University 
Extension Society has taken a new way of helping the 
tenements through the summer. In about twenty differ- 
ent places they have started a series of practical talks by 
expert physicians. These talks have dealt with the pre- 
vention of hot-weather diseases, the care of children, food, 
drink, clothing, cooking, cleanliness, emergencies, and 
soon. The advice has been adapted to the actual conidi- 
tions of life in the tenements, and the physicians giving 
the talks are those familiar with hospital, dispensary, and 
tenement work. 

The talks are in English, Italian, German, French, and 
Bohemian, and a practical little book of simple rules is 
supplied in these languages. This fall other important 
subjects will be taken up. The expenses of the work are 
provided by voluntary subscription, and the character of 
the work certainly deserves that these funds should not 
be lacking. Mr. Rossiter Johnson is president of the 
society, and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is vice - presi- 
dent. Mr. J. Eugene Whitney, 150 Nassau Street, is the 
secretary. 


Nor the least of the pleasant tributes to his fame that 
Colonel Roosevelt will have to remember was the wel- 
come given him on iis return at his summer place of 
abode, Oyster Bay. Although his coming was not antici- 
pated until late on the day of his arrival, the news 
spread rapidly, and people left their work and whatever 
they were about to prepare to do their own war - hero 
honor. Sooner than it takes to tell, flags were flying from 
every house, banners were stretched across the road that 
he would take to his home, and all the means of welcome 
that the town afforded were brought out. When the train 
that bore Colonel Roosevelt drew into the station, rockets 
and cannon went off, the local brass band played its pret- 
tiest, and there were few of the natives or the summer 
residents who did not do their part in swelling the shout 
of greeting that arose when he stepped on to the platform. 

What must have made the greeting very much worth 
while to him was, that the leader of the Rough Riders 
knew that every man, woman, and child there felt a per- 
sonal affection for him. The summer home of the Roose- 
velt family has been in Oyster Bay as long as anybody 
can remember anything, and the old people had seen the 
Colonel grow up from a boy, and every one had met and 
known him at some time in his career. No wonder that 
as he drove on his homeward way he was stopped for 
many a greeting, and when he reached the place where 
the majority of the ‘‘ summer people” lived, his carriage 
Was surrounded, and he was seized on by each of his old 
friends for @ word or a hand-shake. Here, among the 
others, came a colored woman, with her whole brood in 
het train down to a toddler of two years; it wag an oppor- 
tunity that she gould not miss for any of the *‘ white 
folks,” and so she pughed her way through the crowd. 
Colonel Roosevelt.gaw her, and stretching out his hand 
over the beads of his friends he reached it to her, saying 
in his short, crisp way, ‘‘I am perfectly delighted to see 
you.” It is good té think how long that little speech will 
live in the hearts of those to whom it was addressed! 


Ir is probable that two notable additions will be made 
to the numberof those Newport cottages which might 
more appropriately be called mansions. It is settled that 
Mrs. Herman Oelrichs will build; and if Mr and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer can find a site which pleases them, they 
will probably add another palace to the Newport list. 
The difficulty is to find a satisfactory location, and the 
difficulty is one which grows constantly greater, as Mrs. 
Oelrichs has discovered. For a number of years she has 
been anxious to have a Newport house which would sat- 
isfy her needs, but she has put.off any definite steps hop- 
ing to secure property which would have a frontage on 
the cliffs as well as on the avenue. Nothing but the 
most unexpected chance would make such a thing possi- 
ble now, and apparently Mrs. Oelrichs has resigned her- 
self to the inevitable. Her villa will probably be ready 
for occupancy next summer, and will be one of the most 
beautiful at Newport. Both Mrs. Oelrichs and Mrs. Pal- 
mer entertain lavishly, and their houses will be built with 
a view to filling these requirements. Last summer Mrs. 
Palmer occupied a very ugly house on the avenue. While 
she has been more pleasantly situated this season, it is 
practically impossible to rent places which are adapted 
for elaborate entertaining. The pleasant impression made 
by Mrs. Palmer at Newport last summer has been height- 
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ened this season, so that she is now unquestionably estab- 
lished in the smart set of the colony. 

Apropos of houses adapted for elaborate functions, it 
is doubtful whether some of the Newport houses ulready 
built will be equalled in that respect. The dining-room 
at the Breakers, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt's residence, is 
probably the largest in any private house in this country. 
At a dinner given a few weeks ago in henor of young 
Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, fifty-six guests sat down at one 
long table. This is not the limit of the room, however, 
for it is capable of seating one hundred persons. 


At last New York has an open-air gymnasium for the 
use of the public. Boston has a number of these open- 
air *‘ gyms,” in addition to the part of the Common 
which is set apart for ball-playing and other games. As 
is generally the case, the hardest part of the struggle has 
been to get the first one-started. It has taken a number 
of years to accomplish this, but the Out-door Recreation 
League has at last been successful. The one just estab- 
lished has opened the way for others. Permission has 
already been granted for the establishment of a similar 
one in Hester Street Park, in the heart. of the East Side 
tenement district. Gradually New York is filling the 
needs of its immense population in these matters which 
mean its physical well-being. Free baths have been 
opened; recreation-piers are being built. These recrea- 
tion-piers are in reality only second stories built over piers 
used by the city or for commercial purposes. The largest 
is 700 feet long, is roofed, has a band-stand, where there is 
music every evening, special policemen, a number of 
matrons in attendance all day and evening, and an aver- 
age crowd of perhaps 20,000 persons in the course of the 
sixteen hours during which it remains open. 


SumMMER inhabitants of the North Shore are likely to be 
puzzled by seeing in the woods the fleeting forms of wo- 
men wearing queer hats and large gloves and bearing bas- 
kets. Later, on approaching a hotel, unusual signs of ac- 
tivity will be observed. Excited groups surround the 
entrance, and in the centre of each group will be found 
one of the gloved and bonneted women. The stranger 
will immediately begin to wonder what the casualties are, 
and whether the loss of life has been large. But, after a 
day or two, he will learn that there is no occasion for anx- 
iety. The basket-bearers are searchers after mushrooms. 
They go out daily, and return with collections as alarming 
as they are beautiful. Then comes the excitement; for 
all of the stay-at-homes gather around the various baskets, 
and argument runs high as tothe probable edible qualities 
of the different specimens. Sundry absolutely safe tests 
are recommended, and it always seems as if there would 
be mushrooms for dinner, no matter what funerals might 
come later. Luckily, however, the proprietors take charge 
of the contributions and throw them away in a safe place; 
so that, thus far at least, the mushroom mania has proved 
a harmless one. 


Derats of the progress made in the preparations for the 
Paris Exposition are read with cagerness in this country. 
Our interest is more than general. It is special and com- 
parative. With the World's Fair always in mind, this, 
the next great exposition, will be tried by that standard, 
and it is sufe to say that a great many Americans will be 
surprised if it is not found wanting. Advices already re- 
ceived, however, indicate that the French exhibition will 
be of extraordinary interest. It is unlikely that the 
Jhamp de Mars can be made to rival in beauty the White 
City by the lake. Chicago, in this one instance, had ad- 
vantages over Paris which are insuperable. But the 
French are making the most of the site they have. New 
bridges will connect the right and the left bank of the 
Seine at this point. The Eiffel Tower is already there. 
An enormous wheel similar to the Chicago Ferris wheel, 
but larger, will be another mechanical wonder. It is being 
constructed by an English company,and will be “ opened ” 
this autumn, so that iu Paris it will have become almost 
an old story before 1900. Now it is announced that the 
largest theatre in the world will be one of the exposition 
features. It is to be hoped that this venture will be more 
successful than the similar one which became the great 
fiasco of the Chicago Fair. The Paris theatre will have 
five galleries, and a circular stage which will revolve on a 
turn-table. The stage will have a diameter of 300 feet, 
and the seating capacity of the theatre will be 15,000. 
One of the ideas which contributed somewhat to the suc- 
cess of our own World's Fair will be adopted by the Paris 
managers. At Chicago certain days were fixed upon as 
State days. The general visitor, and even the visitor 
from the State whose day was being celebrated, derived 
no special advantage from this plan. But the Paris 
jours des provinces promise to be of more interest; they 
will be occasions for the display of the quaint ceremonies. 
and costumes of the different sections of the country. 


Tur Dowager Duchess of Aosta appears unable to sat- 
isfy herself with the ordinary amusements of womankind. 
She has rushed from one exploit to another. At one 
time she rode a wheel with all ber customary reckless- 
ness. Apparently she wearied of the sport, however, for 
she has now turned her attention to ballooning. Every 
day she goes cloudward in her aerial basket, thrilled by 
the consciousness that she is the cynosure of all eyes 
within a very considerable radius of country. If the 
Duchess really desires these flights, undoubtedly that is 
no concern of outsiders, but there is one point which ap. 
peals to the humane person. Not content with risking 


lier own life in these ascents, the Duchess takes her maid i 
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with her. It is scarcely probable that the maid pines 
with any great longing for this method of rising in the 
world, and it is therefore to be presumed that she is un- 


able to resist the powerful personality of the Duchess or 
is afraid of losing her place. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


OU ask me where Paris painters spend their summer. 

They have the faculty of finding out the most de- 
lightful places for their summer outings you can imagine. 
For instance, this year the John Alexanders have discov- 
ered a delicious nook in Normandy, at Val-de-la-Haye, 
near Rouen, the a house of a French gentleman, 
which they have taken for the season It is astonishing 
how much Normandy, in certain places, reminds one of 
England. About the Alexanders’ house is a real English 
park, and the velvety lawns that slope to the Seine have 
a depth and intensity of green that spring brings to 
Englaad, but only full summer to France. Every one 
knows the bright flashing green of French springs. There 
is, however, the silvery nee light over everything, 
which England never sees. Through a fringe of trees 
along the water’s edge one catches a glimpse every now 
and then of the masts and flags of slow-moving barges, 
and a high cliff directly behind the house gives one an 
outlook over the whole Normandy valley, with Rouen in 
the near distance, crowned by the pilgrimage church of 
Bon Secours. What artist could not find ideas in such a 
charming spot? And, for that matter, the inspiration of 
many another, of Corneille, Flaubert, hangs over this lit 
tle corner of Normandy. 

Half-way between Val-de-la-Haye and Rouen is the 
house in which Flaubert wrote the famous Madame Bovary 
and La Tentation de St.-Antoine. It is a little pavilion in 
x garden, where Flaubert lived, an old and selfish bache- 
lor. He shut himself in often for months at a time, with- 
out air, and, oddly enough, even without light; for one 
still sees on the outside of the house solid wooden blinds 
left from Flaubert’s day, with oval apertures pierced in 
cach. The great novelist had a habit of closing these day 
and night, and admitting only light enough through these 
round holes for him to see to work by Thus he shut out 
the world and let in Emma with her pink silk parasol, for 
I can never think of that most unpleasant chef-deuvre of 
Flaubert’s without summoning up the delicious picture 
which is one of the most exquisite things in the book, of 
the heroine after the shower. 














To go back to Mr. John Alexander—everybody who 
has been to Val-de-la-Haye is begging him to paint women 
in that lovely background of park and foliage He says, 
however, that it would take him a year to get the harmo- 
nies of landscape and figure to please him, but every body 
who feels the charm of his colorivg and line will hope for 
this new exposition of it soon. 

Mr. Alexander has turned one of the great rooms of this 
old French country house into a studio, and the salon 
itself makes a quaint and fitting background for pictures. 
He varies painting with walks and bicycles with his wife, 
und in the evening with reading aloud and games of pa- 
tience, which, he maintains, steady the nerves after work. 


An odd corner of France which another painter of the 
Champ de Mars Salon has discovered and made over is 
the country of the Bigoudens in Brittany, where Simon 
takes his models for all his Brittany pictures. The Bi- 
goudens, | am satisfied, are one of the most curious people 
in Europe, and nobody seems to know anything about 
them. They are a race apart, who intermarry among 
themselves, never change their customs, and live princi- 
pally by begging. They speak Gallic, and are what is 
left of the Gallic race in France. Simon lives in a quaint 
old house at Benaudet, on one side of the river, and over- 
looks the country of the Bigoudens on the other Once 
or twice a week an unending stream of Bigoudens cross 
the river to beg. They stand in the street, or even walk 
into the very doors of the cuisine, and recite an Ave 
Maria and Pater Noster at @ monotonous gallop, in return 
for which they expect bread and sous. Simon, when he 
hears one coming, from his studio calls him or her up 
stairs and sketches the head on the fly. These are the 
originals not only of ‘‘ The Circus,” Simon’s remarkable 
Salon picture of this year—the Bigoudens with their sol- 
emn faces watching an equally solemn-faced clown and 
tight-rope dancer—but of *‘ The Return from Mass” and 
the delightful aquarelles. 


Beg-Meil is an odd bit of sea-shore that interests one 
because a whole school of young painters have followed 
in Harrison’s wake and settled there. Nature has made 
for them a series of circles of rock,worn away by the sea, 
which form a private studio for each man, overlooking a 
great gulf of sea. Harrison is fond of the place because 
he gets there strange effects-of sunlight on water. Brit- 
tany is always veiled in clouds, but once in twenty-four 
hours the sun breaks through them for a minute at least. 
‘That minute is enough for Harrison. It gives him those 
strange effects that we so often muse over in thinking of 
the celebrated reply of Turner—* If Nature never made 
anything like that, don’t you wish that Nature had?” 

Cazin paints in Picardy, and is so jealous of the country 
that he has made so peculiarly his own by right of inter- 
pretation of it that he has bought a large estate there, and 
put guards around it to prevent other painters from steal- 
ing his motifs. ‘‘ Other men have gardes-chasses. Cuazin 
has gardes-motifs,” Besnard, who is one of his great friends, 
says. Besnard goes to Boulogne-sur-Mer for his sum- 
mers since the health of his little boy has become so deli- 
cate, and Roll is at Havre with the President of the Re- 
public. Zorn is in Sweden, at Saro, on the sea-shore, 
where is the court, and where he is painting the King’s 

wtrait. Rochegrosse and Menard go to Barbizon, and 

3aertsoen, the landscape-painter of the Champ de Mars, 
who does such delicious things, lives all summer long in 
a boat on the Dutch Canal. 

A whole budget of gossip about painters I have given 

you, and in return you must forgive this short letter. 
KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE VICTIMS OF MISSPELLING. 


Ww. complain of our children’s misspelling as if it 
were their fault, whereas it is largely our own 
fault. Most misspelling comes from an unconscious 
effort in children’s minds to be logical—that is, to use the 
simplest way of expressing the sounds; to pursue the 
line of least resistance; to be consistent in the use of 
language. So long as we do not use our influence in 
reforming the amine of that language it is our fault, 
not theirs, if they speil wrong. Surely it is not their sin 
if in a single Jine there are six different prouunciations of 
the syllable ough : thus— 


Though the rough congh and hiccough plough me throngh. 


Children left to themselves, and learning, once for all, 
the sound of a word, would spell it as it sounds, and re- 
member it. In one of the best academies in New England 
the children had lately for a dictation exercise Longfel- 
low’s poem of “‘The Arrow,” of which the first verse 
runs thus: 

I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


This was written thus, on dictation, by a child of about 
ten, belonging to a well-educated family: 


I shot an aro in the are 

It fel to erth I no not wher 
For #0 swifly it flu, the cite 
Gad not folo it in its flit. 


Now it will be seen on examination that the word 
**gad” for ‘‘ could” is almost the only serious blunder 
in this rendering, if we test the whole by the phonetic 
standard. The letters omitted are commonly useless let- 
ters, as in fel for fell, aro for arrow, erth for earth, folo for 
follow, or else the substitution of some sound very simi- 
lar for another, as in are for air, flu for fiew. Asa matter 
of fact, a sincere reformer, wishing to simplify the lan- 
guage and make it consistent, would adopt the greater part 
of the changes for which this child was perhaps reproved, 
and possibly kept after school. 


Just as Mr. D. G. Mitchell tells us, in his My Farm of 
Edgewood, that he \et a yoke of oxen mark out his ave- 
nue by their selection of the easiest path up and down 
the bill, so it would often be useful if we could let intel 
ligent children reform our spelling by their example. 
Take again the ways in which the name of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea was spelt in this sume school, by children from 
nine toeleven. These were some of them: Meditteranean, 
Mediterranian, Medditeranean, Medeterranian, Mediterani- 
an, Meddeterranian, Meditterannean, Medderterrainin, Med- 
ditteranean, and so on, with twenty-four variations in all. 
One can see that all this chaos of double letters is per- 
fectly unnecessary? It makes no real difference whether 
you use the double or single letters; it is a vast and need- 
ess tax upon human memory to treat these variations as 
being of any importance. And let it be decided that one 
d or ror n is as good as two, and the children will readily 
spell alike the words which contain these letters, Their 
minds work simply and clearly, if we will only give them a 
fair chance, but we constantly have to toil in order to fix 
in their minds some merely arbitrary difference. One 
really feels a sympathy for those who cut the knot for 
themselves in this school, and reduced the long word to its 
lowest terms, as by writing Medtrian or Mitterean. Even 
the occasional confusion of ¢ and i had almost the same 
reasonableness of excuse, since the usual pronunciation of 
the second syllable of the word partakes almost equally of 
either vowel, and neither precisely hits the mark. 

In the same way there are in the list before me, kept 
by a teacher in the school, ten variants of the word Massa- 
chusetts. Most of these are wee phonetic variations; 
they all express the sound sufficiently, and the doubling of 
letters is merely arbitrary. So under the head of St. Law- 
rence we have St. Laurence, St. Lawerence, St. Laurance, 
St. Lorance, St. Laranse, and the like, rarely affecting the 
essential sound of the words, but following that natural 
variation between Lawrence and Larrance which we hear 
in different parts of the country. So with Georgia we 
have Giogia, Geargia, Gorgia, and, finally, Jogior — all 
more or less phonetic. So in Rhode Island we find an 
extraordinary series of variations, all coming from the 
difficulty of assimilating that silent and useless / in the 
first word of the name, or the equally meaningless s in 
the second, Had not the valueless / and s buzzed round 
in the children’s brains, like mosquitoes, they would all 
have spelt the name iu very much the same way. 


Now that our experts are so hard at work in analyzing 
children through and through in all other directions, it is 
a pity that the analysis should not include the language 
which we expect them to talk and read and spell, in or- 
der to see if it could not be simplified tothem. Of course 
it is for the present desirable that they should spell words 
as other people do, but it would be a great saving of toil 
and trouble if people would meet the children half-way 
and spell words as they do. We must remember that 
the language with which they aré to deal is not itself a 
fixed thing, but a fluid thing, and is changing all the time. 

Mrs. Stowe is said to have been the last person in the 
United States who perplexed her printers with the spell- 
ing pye for pie, and itis only a few old-fashioned banking- 
houses which call a check a . Dr. Samuel Jobnson 
was the highest authority in his day upon the English 
language; and on looking in Boswell’s life of him (edition 
of 1799) I find again and again such words as pye and 
lye (down); authour, errour, inferiour, comick, critick, 
classick, publick, stoick, topick, rhime, and uncontroulable. 
Any child who spelt these words otherwise than this 
would have been considered an a any child who 
should now spell them so,in any English-speaking nation, 
would be reproved fora mistake. If, now, it is not the 
child but the language which does not know its own 
mind, why cannot we give the child the benefit of it? If 
the phonetic instinct of the child is right, why not gradu- 
ally modify the language to meet the child, and not force 
the child to violate all logic and reason by learning the 
six different ways of uttering the syllable ough? We 
blame the child for misspelling, when it is really the Jan- 
guage that misspells. 

Tuomas Wentwortu Hicernson. 
























































































































































































GLIMPSE OF THE 
MONTAUK, 


NY one who has made a visit to Montauk in the early 

4 days of Camp Wikoff will not be likely to forget it 

We went there before any preparations had been made for 

visitors, and the impression made on us was on that ac 
count all the more striking 

When we arrived at Montauk it seemed like stepping 


CAMP AT 


nto another world and into another century. There were 
the transports landing soldiers every minute, there were 
the large canvas-covered army wagons drawn by four or 
six mules, there were the white tents dotted all over the 
low hills and the plains, and there were, alas! the quar 
ne flags and the Red Cross tents, showing where the 

ny sick lay 
Up on the hills were stationed the different high offi 


cers, and below the crest of these hills on the other side 
were the regular and the detention camps But to the 
camps no ove without authority might venture The 
mounted guards were very picturesque in their wide som 
brero campaign hats and open blue flannel shirts, stand 
ing out against the clear blue sky on their shaggy horses; 
und they were good-natured enough, too, in their com 
mands not to step beyond the given line 

lhere was, however, plenty to see to furnish food for 
thought. Horses were galloping in every direction, car 
rying busy officers and privates, all alike clad in dingy 
worn uniforms. Most of them had landed but a day or 


two ago, and not as yet had time to think of looks. The 
Rough Riders were conspicuous, many of them by their 
refined, well-bred faces, and the ease and grace with 
which they sat their horses One was at the station to 
welcome his sweet-faced anxious mother, who lifted to 
him eyes wet with tears of thanksgiving that her boy had 
come home to her Another had met a girl who “ had 
been good to him before he went away,” and there was a 
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8%» MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRY LANDED AT MONTAUK POINT AND MARCHING TO CAMP OF DETENTION. 


There were evidences of sickness everywhere, and some 
of the sick soldiers—the pathos of it!—were marching to 
the yachts and boats which were to take them to the hos- 
pitals in and about New York. We saw a squadron from 
the famous Seventy-first Infantry walking down to the 
landing, and, as they passed by, a strange gulpy feeling 





A LANDING SCENE 


happy light in the faces of both as they sauntered off to 
gether There was no question of dudes” or of any 
social distinction here. All looked tattered and tumbled 


but one felt instinctively that, whatever kind of men they 
had been when they went forth to war, those who had re 
turned had come back men in the best meaning of the 
word 
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AT CAMP WIKOFF 


came into our throats, and a pain hard to define was in 
our hearts, They were suffering from the terrible fever 
that Santiago and hardship had induced, and as they 
moved along, very slowly and wearily, this flower of New 
York soldiery, it seemed at each step as if their strength 
would not hold out for another. They were wan and 
haggard, and their clothes were stained and old, and 
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HOSPITAL 


never a smile lit their faces, as they looked straight ahead, 
anxious only for the end of the march to come. As 
stood aside, waiting for them to pass, one of the men said 
to me, weakly: ‘ Will you mail this for me, please? | 
don’t feel as if I was strong enough to put a stamp en it.” 
And he handed me an envelope, yellow and sea-worn, con- 
taining a letter probably to some one very dear. Do you 
wonder that as I took it, almost with reverence, I could 
hardly do more than bow my willingness and delight to 
be of any service to him? 

But there was another, brighter side to the visit. We 
met, for instance, one jolly trooper who was anything but 
sad. - He had just landed from the Grande Duchesse, and 
as he stood before us, lo! we were living in the days of 
D'Artagnan, and the matter-of-fact American end of the 
nineteenth century had never been. He had on everything 
that belonged to him—his army blanket slung over one 
shoulder, his rubber coat hanging from his we)l- filled 
cartridge-belt, and tin cups and canisters galore scattered 
about on his uniform. A livelier specimen of a ‘‘ regular” 
it would be hard to imagine. He hailed from the Six 
teenth Infantry, and before the war his regiment had been 
stationed at Montana, and he knew every trick of his 
trade. Santiago had held few terrors for him; his only 
trouble had been that there was not enough to eat; so 
now, to use his own words, ‘‘ he was filling up for all he 
was worth.” As we helped him to ‘fill up” with the 
fruit we bad brought, he told us story after story of his 
Cuban experiences. Taking a cartridge from his belt, he 
said to me: “* You may like to keep it, madam. It came 
from the belt of a poor Spanish fellow who dropped at 
Caney. I'll tell you a story, too, about them Spanish 
bullets,” he went on. ‘* It was when we was going up the 
hill to get the block-house at San Juan, under a pretty stiff 
fire, that a Spanish bullet flew past, just grazing the ear 
of the fellow alongside of me. ‘By Gorry!’ says he, 
‘that’s going pretty fast, but it must ha’ went through 
something before it struck me!’ 

“* You're right,’ said a chap behind. ‘It went through 
me.’ And, sure enough, it had gone clean through him, 
and come out and just touched the other's ear. Poor 
thing!” commented our trooper, solemn for an instant 
‘*He dropped soon after, but I couldn’t stop to see if he 
was killed or only hurt; we had too much to do just then 
to stop for anything.” 

This is the kind of stories we shal! all hear in the 
days to come, W hen our soldiers dist and, and those of us 
to whom the stories do not come very near home may 
well be grateful. Camp Wikoff in its early freshness, 
with the flavor of the real thing written al! over it, makes 
war seem very near and very true. Let us breathe a 
prayer of thanksgiving that peace has come 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 
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XXII. 
T was six o'clock in the morning before Miss Milray 
sent Clemen!ina home in her carriage. She would have 
kept her to breakfast, but Clementina thought she ought 
to go on Mrs. Lander’'s account, and she wished to go on 
her own 

She thonght she would steal to bed without waking 
her, but she was stopped by the sound of groans when 
she entered their apartment; the light gushed from Mrs. 
Lander’s door. Maddalena came out, and blest the name 
of her Latiu deity (so much more familiar and approach- 
able than the Anglo-Saxon divinity) that Clementina had 
come at last, and poured upon her the story of a night of 
suffering for Mrs. Lander. Through her story came the 
sound of Mrs. Lander’s voice, plaintively reproachful, 
summoning Clementina to her bed side **Oh, how could 
you go away and leave me? I've been in such misery the 
whole night long, and the docta didn’t do a thing for me. 
I'm puffectly woln out, and I couldn't make my wants 
known with that Italian crazy-head. If it hadn’t been 
for the portyary coming in and interpreting, when the 
docta left, | don't know what I should have done. I 
want you should give him a twenty-leary note just as 
quick as you see him; and oh, isn’t the docta comin’?” 

Clementina set about helping Maddalena put the room, 
which was in an impassioned disorder, to rights; and she 
made Mrs, Lander a cup of her own tea, which she had 
brought from 8. 8. Pierce’s in passing through Boston; it 
was the first thing, the sufferer said, that had saved her 
life. Clementina comforted her, and promised her that 
the doctor should be thére very soon; and before Mrs. 
Lander fell away to sleep, she was so far out of danger as 
to be able to ask how Clementina had enjoyed herself, and 
to be glad that she had such a good time. 

The.doctor would not wake her when he came; he said 
that she had been through a pretty sharp gastric attack, 
which would not recur, if she ate less of the most un- 
wholesome things she could get, and went more into the 
air, and walked a little. He did not seem alarmed, and 
he made Clementina tell him about the dance, which he 
had been called from to Mrs. Lander’s bed of pain. He 
joked her for not having missed him; in the midst of 
their fun, she caught herself in the act of yawning, and 
the doctor laughed, and went away. 

Maddalena had to call her, just before dinner, when 
Mrs. Lander had been awake long enough to have sent 
for the doctor to explain the sort of gone feeling which 
she was now the victim of. It proved, when he came; to 
be hunger, and he prescribed tea and toast and a small 
bit of steak. Before he came she had wished to arrange 
for going home at once, and dying in her own country. 
But his opinion so far prevailed with her that she con- 
sented not to telegraph for berths. ‘‘I presume,” she 
said, ‘it ll do any time before the icebugs begin to run. 
But I a’ know, afta this, Clementina, as I can let you 
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leave me quite as you ben doin’. There was a lot of 
flowas come for you, this aftanoon, but I made Maddalena 
put ‘em on the balcony, for I don’t want you should get 
poisoned with ’em in your sleep; Lalways hea’d they was 
dangerous in a person’s bedroom. I d’ know as they ah’, 
eitha.” 

Maddalena seemed to know that Mrs. Lander was speak- 
ing of the flowers. She got them and gave them to Clem- 
entina, who found they were from some of the men she had 
danced with. Mr. Hinkle had sent a vast bunch of violets, 
which presently began to give out their sweetness in the 
warmth of the room, and the odor brought him before her, 
with his yellow hair scrupulously parted at the side, and 
smoothly brushed, showing his forehead very high up. 
Most of the gentlemen wore their hair parted in the mid- 
dle, or falling in a fringe over their brows; the Russian’s 
was too curly to part, and Lord Lioncourt had none ex- 
cept at the sides. 

She laughed, and Mrs. Lander said, ‘‘ Tell about it, Clem- 
entina,” and she began with Mr. Hinkle, and kept com- 
ing back to him from the others. Mrs. Lander wished 
most to know how that lord had got down to Florence; 
and Clementina told her that he had said he was coming 
to see her. 

**Well, I hope to goodness he won't come today. J 
a’n't fit to see anybody.” 

**Oh, I guess he won't come till to-morrow,” said Clem- 
entina; she repeated some of the compliments she had 
got, and she told of all Miss Milray'’s kindness to her, but 
Mrs. Lander said. ‘‘ Well, the next time, I'll thank her not 
to keep you so late.” She was astonished to hear that 
Mr. Ewins was there, and “ Any of the nasty things out 
of the hotel the’e?” she asked. 

‘* Yes,” Clementina said, ‘‘ the’e we’e, and some of them 
we’e very nice. They wanted to know if I wouldn't join 
them, and have an aftanoon of our own here in the hotel, 
so that people could come to us all at once.” 

Clementina went, back to the party, and described the 
rest of it. When she came to the part about the Russian, 
she told what he had said of American girls being fond of 
money, and wanting to marry foreign noblemen. 

Mrs. Lander said, ‘‘ Well, I hope you a’n’t a-going to get 
married in a hurry, anyway, and when you do I hope 
you'll pick out a wice American.” 

**Oh, yes,” said Clementina. 

Mrs. Lander had their dinner brought to their apart- 
ment. She cheered up, and she was in some danger of 
eating too much, but with Clementina’s help she denied 
herself. Their short evening was one of the gayest; Clem- 
entiva declared she was not the least sleepy, but she went 
to bed at nine, and slept till nine the next day. 

Mrs. Lander, the doctor confessed, the second morning, 
was more shaken up by her little attack than he had ex- 
pected; but she decided to see the gentlemen who had 
asked. to call on Clementina. Lord Lioncourt did not 
come quite so soon as she was afraid he might, and when 
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he came he talked mostly to Clementina. He did not get 
to Mrs. Lander until just before he was going. She hos- 
pitably asked him what his hurry was, and then he said 
that he was off for Rome, that evening at seven. He was 
nice about hoping she was comfortable in the hotel, and 
he sympathized with her in her wish that there was a set- 
bow! in her room; she told him that she always tried to 
have one, and he agreed that it must be very convenient 
where any one was, as she said, sick so much. 

Mr. Hinkle came a day later; and then it appeared that 
he had a mother whose complaints almost exactly matched 
Mrs. Lander’s. He had her photograph with him, and 
showed it; he said if you had no wife to carry round a 
photograph of, you had better carry your mother's; and 
Mrs. Lander praised him for being a good son. A good 
son, she added, always made a good husband; and he said 
that was just what he told the young ladies himself, but 
it did not seem to make much impression on them. He 
kept Clementina laughing; and he pretended that he was 
going to bring a diagram of his patent right for her to see, 
because she would be interested in a gleaner like that; and 
he said he wished her father could see it, for it would be 
sure to interest the kind of man Mrs. Lander described 
him to be. ‘‘I’ll be along up there just about the time 
you get home, Miss Clementina. When did you say it 
would be?” 

‘**T don’t know; pretty ea’ly in the spring, I guess.” 

She looked at Mrs. Lander,who said: .‘* Well, it depends 
upon howl! git up my health. I couldn’t bea’ the voyage 
now.” 

Mr. Hinkle said: ‘‘ No, best look out for your health, if 
it takes all summer. I shouldn’t want you to hurry on 
my account, Yourtime is my time. All I want is for 
Miss Clementina, here, to personally conduct me to her 
father. If I could get him to takehold of my gleaner in 
New England, we could. make the. blueberry crop worth 
twice what it is.” 

Mrs. Lander perceived that'he was joking; and she 
asked what he wanted to run away for, when the young 
Russian’s card came up. He said, ‘‘ Oh, give every man 
a chance,” and he promised that he would look in every 
few days, and see how she was getting along. He opened 
the door after he had gone out, and put his head in to say 
in confidence to Mrs, Lander, but so loud that Clementina 
could hear: ‘‘I suppose she’s told you who the belle of 
the ball was, the other night? Went out to supper with 
a lord!” He seemed to think a lord was such a good joke 
that if you mentioned one you had to laugh. 

The Russian’s card bore the name Baron Belsky, with 
the baron crossed out in pencil, and he began to attack in 
Mrs. Lander the demerits of the American character, as he 
had divined.them. He instructed her that her country- 
men existed chiefly to make money; that they were more 
shopkeepers than the English and worse snobs; that their 
women were trivial and their men sordid: that their am- 
bition was to unite their families wiih the European aris- 
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tocracies; and their doctrine of liberty and equality was 
a shameless hypocrisy. This followed hard upon her 
asking, as she did very promptly, why he had scratched 
out the title on his card. He told her that he wished to 
be known solely as an artist, and he had to explain to her 
that he was not a painter, but was going to be a novelist. 
She taxed him with never having been in America, but 
he contended that as all America came to Europe he had 
the materials for a study of the national character at hand, 
without the trouble of crossing the ocean. In return she 
told rim that she had not been the least seasick during 
the voyage, and that it was no trouble at all; then he ab 
ruptly left her and went over to beg a cup of tea from 
Clementina, who sat behind the kettle by the window. 

I have heard this morning from that American I met 
in Pompeli,” he began, ‘ He is coming northward, and 
Iam going down to meet him in Rome.” 

Mrs. Lander caught the word, and called across the 
room Why, a'n’t that where that lo’d’s gone?” 

Clementina said yes, and while the kettle boiled, she ask- 
ed if Baron Belsky were going svon 

“Oh, in a week or ten days, perhaps. I shall know 
when he arrives. Then I shall go. We write to each 
other every day.” He drew a letter from his breast pocket. 

‘This will give you the idea of his character,” and he 
read, ‘‘ If we believe that the hand of God directs all our 
wclions, how can we set up our theories of conduct against 
what we feel to be his inspiration?” 

What do you think of that?” he demanded 

‘*]T don't believe that God directs our wrong actions,’ 
said Clementina 

‘*How! 1s there anything outside of God?” 

“I don’t know whether there is or not. But there is 
something that tempts me to do wrong sometimes, and I 
don’t believe that is God.” 

Phe Russian seemed struck 

No.” said Clementina, “ 
thing about me to him.” 

No, no!” said Baron Belsky, waving his hand reas- 
suringly. ‘I would not mention your name!” 

Mr. Ewins came in, and the Russian said he must go. 
Mrs. Lander tried to detain him too, as she had tried to 
keep Mr. Hinkle, but he was inexorable. Mr. Ewins 
looked at the door when it had closed upon him. Mrs. 
Lander said, ‘* That is one of the gentlemen that Clemen- 
tina met the otha night at the dance. He is a baron, but 
he scratches it out. You'd ought to hea’d him go on 
about Americans.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ewins, coldly. ‘* He's at our hotel, 
and he airs his peculiar opinions at the table d‘héte pretty 
freely. He's a revolutionist of some kind, I fancy.” He 
pronounced the epithet with an abhorrence befitting the 
citizen of a state born of revolution, and a city that bad 
cradled the revolt. “ He's a Nihilist, 1 believe.” 

Mrs. Lander wished to know what that was, and he ex- 
plained that it was a Russian who wanted to overthrow 
the Czar, and set up a government of the people, when 
they were not prepared for liberty. 

‘* Then, maybe he isn't a baron at all,” said Mrs. Lander. 

‘Oh, | believe be has a right to his title,” Ewins an- 
swered. ‘It’s a German one.” 

He said he thought that sort of man was all the more 
mischievous on account of his sincerity. He instanced a 
Russian whom a friend of his knew in Berlin, a man of 
rank like this fellow; he got to brooding upon the condi- 
tion of working-people and that kind of thing, till he re- 
nounced his title sad fortune and went to work in an iron- 
foundry. 

Mr. Ewins also spoke critically of Mrs. Milray. He had 
met her in Egypt; but you soon exhausted the interest of 
that kind of woman. He professed a great concern that 
Clementina should see Florence in just the right way, and 
he offered his services in showing her the place. 

The Russian came the next day, and almost daily after 
that, in the interest with which Clementina’s novel differ- 
ence from other American girls seemed to inspire him. 
His imagination had transmuted her simple Yankee facts 
into something appreciable to a Slav of his temperament. 
He conceived of her as the daughter of a peasant, whose 
beauty had charmed the widow of a rich citizen, and who 
was to inherit the wealth of her adoptive mother. He 
imagined that the adoption had taken place at a much 
earlier period than the time when Clementina’s visit to 
Mrs. Lander actually began, and that all which could be 
done had been done to efface ber real character by indul- 
gerice and luxury 

His curiosity concerning her childhood, her home, her 
father and mother, her brothers and sisters, and his mis- 
understanding of everything she told him, amused her, 
But she liked him, and she tried to give him some notion 
of the things he wished so much to know. It always 
ended in a dissatisfaction, more or less vehement, with 
the outcome of American conditions as he conceived 
them 

** But you,” he urged one day,** you who are a daughter 
of the fields and woods, why should you forsake that pure 
life and come to waste yourself here?” 

** Why, don’t you think it's very nice in Florence?” she 
asked, with eyes of innocent interest, 

‘*Nice! Nice! Do we live for what is nice? Is it 
enough that you have what you Americans call a nice 
time?” 

Clementina reflected. ‘I wasn’t doing much of any- 
thing at home, and I thought I might as well come with 
Mrs. Landa, if she wanted me so much.” She thought in 
a certain way, that he was meddling with what was not 
his affair, but she believed that he was sincere in his zeul 
for the ideal life he wished her to lead, and there were 
some things she had heard about him that made her pity 
and respect him; his self-exile and his renunciation of 
home and country for his principles, whatever they were; 
she did not understand exactly. She would not have liked 
never being able to go back to Middlemount, or to be cut 
off from al her friends as this poor young Nihilist was, 
and she said now,‘ I didn’t expect that it was going to be 
anything but a visit, and I always supposed we should go 
back in the spring; but now, Mrs. Landa is beginning to 
think she won't be well enough till fall.” 

**And why need you stay with her?” 

“Because she’s not very well,” answered Clementina, 
and she smiled, a little triumphantly as well as tolerantly. 

‘She could hire nurses and doctors, all she wants with 
her money.” 

‘I don’t believe it would be the same thing, exactly; 
and what should I do if 1 went back?” 


’ 


“| will write that to him!” 
I don’t want you to say any- 
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“Do? Teach! Uplift the lives about you.” 

** But you say it is better for people to live simply, and 
not read and think so much.” 

“Then labor in the fields with them.” 

Clementina laughed outright. ‘1 guess if any one saw 
me wo’king in the fields they would think I was a disgrace 
to the neighbahood.” 

Belsky gave her.a stupefied glare through his spectacles. 
**] cannot understand you Americans.” 

“ Well, you must come ova to America, then, Mr. Bel- 
sky "—he had asked her not to call him by his title—*‘ and 
then you would,” 

** No, I could not endure the disappointment. You have 
the great oppertenny of the earth. You could be equal 
and just, and simple and kind. There is nothing to hin- 
der you. But all you try to do is to get more and more 
money.” 

* Now, that isn’t faia, Mr. Belsky, and you know it.” 

** Well, then, you joke, joke—always joke. Like that 
Mr. Hinkle. He wants to make money with his patent of 
a gleaner, that will take the last grain of wheat from the 
poor, and he wants to joke—joke!” 

Clementina said, ‘*1 won't let you say that about Mr. 
Hinkle. You don’t know him, or you wouldn’t. If he 
jokes, why shouldn't he?” 

Belsky made a gesture of rejection. 
American, too.” 

She had not grown less American, certainly, since she 
had left home; even the little conformities to Europe that 
she practised were traits of Americanism. Clementina 
was not becoming sophisticated, but perhaps she was be- 
coming more conventionalized. The knowledge of good 
and evil in things that had all seemed indifferently good to 
her once, had crept upon her, and she distinguished in her 
actions. She siuned as little as any young lady in Flor- 
ence against the superstitions of society; but though she 
would not now have done a skirt-dance before a shipful 
of people, she did not afflict herself about her past errors. 
She put on the world, but she wore it simply and in most 
matters unconsciously. Some things were imparted to 
her without her asking or wishing, and merely in virtue 
of her youth and impressionability. She took them from 
her environment without knowing it, and in this way she 
was coming by an English manner and an English tone; 
she was only the less American for being rather English 
without trying, when other Americans tried so hard. In 
the region of harsh nasals, Clementina had never spoken 
through her nose, and she was now as unaffected in these 
alien inflections as in the tender cooings which used to 
rouse the misgivings of her brother Jim. When she was 
with English people she employed them involuntarily, and 
when she was with Americans she measurably lost them, 
so that after half an hour with Mr. Hinkle, she had scarcely 
a trace of them, and with Mrs. Lander she always spoke 
with her native accent. 
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One Sunday night toward the end of Lent Mrs. Lander 
had another of her attacks; she now began to call them 
so as if she had established an ownership in them. It 
came on from her cumulative over-eating, since the last, 
but the doctor was not so smiling as he had been with 
regard to the first. Clementina had got ready to drive 
out to Miss Milray’s for one of her Sunday teas, but she 
- off her things, and prepared to’spend the night at 
Mrs. Lander’s bed-side. ‘* Well, I should think you would 
want to,” said the sufferer. ‘‘I'm goin’ to do everything 
for you, and you'd ought to be willing to give up one of 
youa junketiu’s for me. I'm sure I don’t know what you 
see in ‘em, anyway.” 

“Oh, 1 am willing, Mrs. Landa; I’m glad I hadn't 
stalited before it began.” Clementina busied herself with 
the pillows under Mrs. Lander’s dishevelled head, and 
the bedeclothes disordered by her throes, while Mrs. Lan- 
der went on. 

“I don’t see what’s the use of so much gaddin’, any- 
way. I don’t see as anything comes of it, but just to get 
a passal of wo'thless fellas afta you that think you'a 
going to have money. The’e’s such a thing as two sides 
to everything, and if the favas is goin’ to be all on one 
side I guess there’d betta be a clear undastandin’ about it. 
I think I got a right to a Witle attention, as well as them 
that ha’n't done anything ; and if I'm going to be left 
alone here to die among strangers every time one of my 
attacks comes on—” 

The doctor interposed, ‘‘I don’t think you’re going to 
have a very bad attack this time, Mrs. Lander.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, docta! But yon can unda- 
stand, can’t you, how I shall want to have somebody 
around that can undastand a little English?” 

The doctor said, “Oh yes. And Miss Claxon and I 
can understand a good deal between us, and we're going 
to stay, and see how a little morphine behaves with you.” 

Mrs. Lander protested, ‘‘Oh, I can’t bea’ mo’phive, 
docta.” 

“Did you ever try it?” he asked, preparing his little 
instrument to imbibe the solution. 

**No; but Mr. Landa did, and it ’most killed him; it 
made him sick.” 

** Well, you’re about as sick as you can be now, Mrs. 
Lander, and if you don’t die of this pin-prick ”—he pusb- 
ed the needle-point under the skin of her massive fore- 
arm—‘* | guess you'll live through it.” 

She shrieked, but as the pain began to abate, she gath- 
ered courage, and broke forth joyfully. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
beautiful, a’n't it? Idecla’e it wo’ks likeacha’m. Well, 
I shail always keep mo’phine around after this, and when 
1 feel one of these attacks comin’ on—” 

“Send for a physician, Mrs. Lander,” said Dr. Wel- 
wright, *‘ and he'll know what to do.” 

‘| a’n't so sure cf that,” returned Mrs. Lander fondly. 
“He would if you was the one. I decla’e I believe I 
could get up and walk right off, I feel so well.” 

“That's good. If you'll take a walk day after to-mor- 
row it will help you a great deal more.” 

** Well, I shall always say that you’ve saved my life, 
this time, docta; and Clementina she’s stood by, nobly; 
I'll say that for her.” She twisted her big head round on 
the pillow to get sight of the girl. ‘‘I'm all right now; 
and don't you mind what I said. It’s just my misery 
talkin’; I don’t know what I did say; I felt so bad. But 
I'm fustrate, now, and I believe I could drop off to sleep, 
this minute. Why don’t you go to your tea? You can, 
just as well as not!” 

Fie dh, I don’t want to go, now, Mrs. Landa; I'd ratha 
y. 
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“ But there a’n’t any danger now, is the’e, docta?” Mrs. 


Lander appealed. 

“No, There wasn't any danger before. But when 
you're quite yourself, 1 want to have a little talk with 
you, Mrs. Lander, about your diet. We must look after 
that.” 

“Why, docta, that’s what I do do, now. I eat all the 
healthy things I lay my hands on, don’t I, Clementina? 
And ha’n't you always at me about it?” Clementina did 
not answer, and the doctor laughed. ‘‘ Well, I should 
like to know what more I could do!” 

**Perhaps you could do less. We'll see about that. 
Better go to sleep, now, if you feel like it.” 

** Well, I will, if you'll make this silly child go to her 
tea. I s’pose she won't because I scolded her. She's an 
awful hand to lay anything up against you. You know 
you ah’, Clementina! But I can say this, docta: a betta 
child don’t breathe, and 1 just couldn't live without her. 
Come he’e, Clementina, I want to kiss you once, before I 
go to sleep, so’s to make su’a you don't bea’ malice.” She 
pulled Clementina down to kiss her, and babbled on af- 
fectionately and optimistically, till her talk became the 
voice of her dreams, and then ceased altogether. 

“You could go, perfectly well, Miss Claxon,” said the 
doctor. 

** No, I don’t ca’e to go,” answered Clementina. ‘I'd 
ratha stay. If she should wake—” 

**She won’t wake, until long after you've got back; I'll 
answer for that. I'm going to stay here awhile. Go! 
I'll take the er ana een O 

Clementina’s face brightened. She wanted very much 
to go. She should meet some pleasant people; she always 
did, at Miss Milray’s, Then the light died out of her gay 
eyes, and she set her lips. ‘‘ No, I told her I shouldn't 
ro.” 

‘**I didn’t hear you,” said Dr. Welwright. “A doctor 
has no eyes and ears except for the symptoms of his pa- 
tients.” 

**Oh, I know,” said Clementina. She had liked Dr. 
Welwright from the first, and she thought it was very 
nice of him to stay on, after he left Mrs. Lander's bed-side 
and help to make her lonesome evening pass pleasantly in 
the parlor. He jumped up finally, and looked at his 
watch. ‘* Bless my soul!” he said, and he went in for an- 
other look at Mrs. Lander. When he came back, he said, 
“She's all right. But you've made me break an engage- 
ment, Miss Claxon. 1 was going to tea at Miss Milray’s. 
She promised me I should meet you there.” 

It seemed a great joke; and Clementina offered to carry 
his excuses to Miss Milray, when she went to make her 
own. 

She went the next morning. Mrs. Lander insisted that 
she should go; she said that she was not going to have 
Miss Milray thinking that she wanted to keep ber all to 
herself. 

Miss Milray kissed the girl in full forgiveness, but she 
asked, *‘ Did Dr. Welwright think it a very bad attack?” 

** Has he been he'a?” returned Clementina. 

Miss Milray laughed. ‘‘ Doctors don’t betray their pa- 
tients — good doctors. No, he hasn’t been here, if that 
will a a I wish it would help me, but it won't 
quite. I don't like to think of that old woman using you 
up, Clementina.” 

**Oh, she doesn’t, Miss Milray. You musn’t think so. 
You don’t know how good she is to me.” 

** Does she ever remind you of it?” 

Clementina’s eyes fell. ‘‘She isn't like herself when 
she doesn't feel well.” 

“I knew it!” Miss Milray triumphed. 
knew that she was a dreadful old tabby. I wish you 
were safely out of her clutches. Come and live with me, 
my dear, when Mrs. Lander gets tired of you. But she'll 
never get tired of you. You're just the kind of helpless 
mouse that such an old tabby would make her natural 
prey. But she sha’n’t, even if another sort of cat has 
to get you! I'm sorry you couldn't come last night. 
Your little Russian was here, and went away early and 
very bitterly because you didn't come. He seemed to 
think there was nobody, and said so, in everything but 
words.” 

“Oh!” said Clementina. 
nice, Miss Milray?” 

‘*He’s very mystical, or else so very simple that he 
seems so. I hope you cun make him out.” 

‘Don't you think he’s very much in ea’nest?” 

‘Oh, as the grave, or the asylum. I shouldn't like 
him to be in earnest about me, if I were you.” 

* But that’s just what he is!’ Clementina told how the 
Russian had lectured her, and wished her to go back to 
the country and work in the fields. 

“Oh, if that’s all!” cried Miss Milray. ‘I was afraid 
it was another kind of earnestness: the kind I shouldn't 
like, if I were you.” 

“There's no danger of that, I guess.” 
laughed, and Miss Milray went on: 

** Another of your admirers was here; but he was not 
so inconsolable, or else he found consolation in staying on 
and talking about you, or joking.” 

“Oh, yes; Mr. Hinkle,” cried Clementina, with the 
smile that the thought of him always brought. ‘“ He’s 
lovely.” 

“Lovely? Well, I don't know why it isn’t the word. 
It suits him a great deal better than some insipid girls 
that people give it to. Yes, I could really fall in love 
with Mr. Hinkle. He's the only man I ever saw who 
would know how to break the fall!” 

It was lunch-time before their talk had begun to run 
low, and it swelled again over the meal. Miss Milray re- 
turned to Mrs. Lander, and she made Clementina confess 
that she was a little trying sometimes. But she insisted 
that she was always good, and in remorse she went away 
as soon as Miss Milray rose from table. 

She found Mrs. Lander very much better, and willin 
to have had her stay the whole afternoon with Miss Mil- 
ray. ‘‘I don’t want she should have anything to say 
against me to you, Clementina; she’d be glad enough to. 
But I guess it’s just as well you’a back. That scratched- 
out baron has been he’e twice, and he’s waitin’ for you in 
the pahla, now. I presume he'll keep comin’ till you do 
see him. I guess you betta have it ova ; whatever it is.” 

**T guess you're right, Mrs. Landa.” 

Clementina found the Russian walking up and down 
the room, and as soon as their greeting was over, he asked 
leave to continue his promenade, but he stopped abruptly 
before her when she had sunk upon a sofa. 
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“‘L have come to tell you a strange story,” he said. ‘‘It 
is the story of that American friend of mine. I tell it to 
you because I think you can understand, and will know 
whiat to advise, what to do.” 

He turned upon his heel, and walked the length of the 
room and back before he spoke again. 

“* Since several years,” he said, growing a little less idio- 
matic in his English as his excitement mounted,‘ he met 
a young girl.a child, when he was still not a man’s full 
age. It was in the country, in the mountains of America, 
and—he loved her. Both were very poor; he a student, 
earning the means to complete his education in the uni- 
versity. He had dedicated himself to his church, and 
with the temperament of the Puritans, he forbade himself 
all thoughts of love. But he was of a passionate and im- 

ulsive nature, and in a moment of abandon he confessed 

is love. The child was bewildered, frightened; she 
shrank from his avowal, and he, filled with remorse for 
his self-betrayal, bade her let it be as if it had not been ; 
he bade her think of him no more.” 

Clementina sat as if powerless to move, staring at Bel- 
sky. He paused in his walk, and allowed an impressive 
silence to ensue upon his words 

‘Time passed: days, months, years ; and he did not see 
heragain. He pursued his studies inthe university; at their 
completion he entered upon the course of divinity, and he 
is soon to be a minister of his church. In al! that time 
the image of the young girl has remained in his heart, and 
has held him true to the only love he has ever known. He 
will know no other while he lives.” 

Again he stopped in front of Clementina; she looked 
helplessly up at him, and he resumed his walk. 

“He, with his dreams of renunciation, of abnegation, 
had thought some day to return to ber and ask her to be 
his. He believed her capable of equal sacrifice with him- 
self, and he hoped to win her not for himself alone, but 
for the religion which he put before himself. He would 
have invited her to join her fate with his that they 
might go together on some mission to the pagan —in 
the South Seas, in the heart of Africa, in the jungle of 
India. He had always thought of her as gay but good, 
unworldly in soul, oad seal in spirit. She bas remained 
with him a vision of angelic loveliness, as he had seen her 
last in the moonlight, on the banks of a mountain torrent. 
But he believes that he has disgraced himself before ber; 
that the very scruple for her youth, her ignorance, which 
made him entreat her to forget him must have made her 
doubt and despise him. He has not had the courage to 
write to her one word since all those years, but be main- 
tains himself bound to her forever.” He stopped short 
before Clementina and seized her hands. ‘‘If you knew 
such a girl, what would ty have her do? Should she bid 
him hope again? Would you have her say to him that 
she too had been faithful to their dream, and that she 
too—” 

** Let me go, Mr. Belsky, let me go, I say!” Clementina 
wrenched her hands from him, and ran out of the room. 
Belsky hesitated, then he found bis hat, and after a glance 
at his face in the mirror, left the house. 

[ro B® OonTINUED.) 


A BOY'S OUTFIT FOR 


SCHOOL. 


wat to buy for a growing boy who is going away 
to boarding-school is a perplexing problem; but as 
all boys grow, and many boys go to boarding-school, it isa 
problem that has often to be faced. Every year mothers are 
becoming more sensible as to what they buy for their 
sons. It is no longer considered necessary, nor is it con- 
sidered sensible, to buy a lot of clothes for a boy who, if 
all goes well, is certain to outgrow them within a surpris 
ingly short space of time; but every mother wishes to 
have her boy who goes away from her well fitted out with 
all that is necessary for his comfort and for his good ap- 
pearance, for it is well that a boy, even when he is very 
young, should learn the importance of being well dressed 
—that is, neatly and appropriately dressed at all times. 

In some respects it is easier to fit a boy out than it is a 
girl. Boys do not require so many things, and there are 
department stores where everything can be bought, if 
only the mother is a good shopper and is not led away 
into any foolish extravagancies, When a boy goes off to 
boarding-school in the autumn he must take with him 
what will last him until Christmas. This will necessitate 
two weights of clothing, as the schools, as a rule, open 
the 1st of October 

He will need to take a golf suit, another suit to be 
worn every day when the golf suit is not worn, and a 
suit for best. This is the minimum of what a boy needs 
in the way of clothes; but as there are virtually two sea- 
sons to be faced before his stock can be replenished, he 
will require to take the three suits in the different weights. 
If he has been careful with his clothes during the summer 
he can go with a summer golf suit, » medium-weight che- 
viot suit, a light-weight dark blue suit, all of which he 
may have had before. He will need to wear until Christ- 
mas a heavier golf suit and two other heavier suits of 
wool, ove of them, a dark one, to wear on Sundays and 
afternoons. It is foolish to buy a long overcoat or ul- 
ster, as boys will not wear them when they are playing, or, 
indeed, at any time, if they can help it, consequently it is 
better to get a short coat on the plan of a reefer or pea- 
jacket. A covert coat is a very good investment, for it 
will do spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and it is 
well in buying’ it to have it quite large. At most of the 
best tailors they will alter a coat that is too large so that 
it can be let out again as the boy grows. Three suits of 
under-clothing of medium weight, and three suits of hea- 
vier weight are all that is required. If more is sent the 
boy does not wear them, but simply puts them away and 
wears those that are nearest his hand. Four suits of pa- 
jamas, mixed cotton and wool, a bath-wrapper, a rubber 
coat, eight shirts, plenty of collars, cuffs, and neckties, and 
the boy will be well fitted out. 

In the matter of shoes it is difficult to speak with any 
authority, for some boys wear so many more than others, 
but there will be a pair of Turkish slippers needed, and, 
for that matter, it is better to buy the high kid shoes that 
slip on like the old-fashioned gaiters. Then there should 
be three more pairs of shoes to be kept in constant wear; 
and if the boy is careful and methodical a pair of trees will 
be found an excellentinvestment. If he is not, it is so much 
money thrown away to buy them. Rubbers should al 
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ways be sent—that is, over. shoes—also long rubber boots. 
A sweater must not be forgotten, for at most of the schools 
now the boys wear the sweater under their coats instead 
of wearing an overcoat. Half a dozen pairs of socks is the 
least that can be provided. It is better to send eight pairs, 
and if the boy is to be in acold climate these should be of 
light wool, ite can take his summer stockings with him. 
A Derby bat, a soft hat, and one of the knitted skating 
caps—the toboggan caps—are what will be needed in the 
way of head-gear. 

ys clothes are sold now at very low prices—indeed, 
surprisingly low—and it is not always necessary to go to 
an expensive place in order to get a good cut. It very 
rarely happens that a boy can wear a suit of clothes two 
years in succession. He outgrows them before he wears 
them out, and it is very foolish to buy expensive material. 
If the cut and the color are good —nothing striking 
or conspicuous—a good suit can be bought for less than 
eight dollars. - Golf suits can be bought even lower than 
that, and, indeed, all the articles that a boy wears are won- 
derfully reasonable in price now. Ready-made shirts are 
every bit as good as those that are made to order. By- 
the-way, half of the shirts should be colored ones, as boys 
like to wear colored shirts part of the time; the white 
ones will do for afternoons and Sundays. A mackintosh 
must not be omitted in the outfit, as boys will wear rub- 
ber coats in bad weather even when they will not put on 
long overcoats. Heavy gloves for every-day wear, and a 
pair of dark gloves for best must be included—one pair 
of each is all that is necessary to send, for these can be re- 
plenished, and hands, like feet, grow so rapidly, that it is 
foolish to lay out too much money at one time. 














RENOVATING THE LATE SEASON’S GOWNS. 


TO matter how large an outfit has been provided for 
summer, when the hot weather is over and the first 
cool days arrive there is something very discouraging in 
looking over the summer wardrobe. Gowns have lost 
their color, laces have become soiled and yellow, skirts do 
not hang well, ribbons curl up at the ends, or have faded 
to some shade entirely different from the original one, 
while hats and bonnets present a sorry spectacle, feathers 
having come out of curl, straw having faded, and dust 
having settled thickly upon everything. 

While it is not a good plan to spend too much money 
doing over old clothes, it is decidedly sensible, if a gown is 
not at all worn out, but is simply shabby after the sum 
mer, to put it in order so that it can be worn until late in 
the autumn, for it is a great mistake to begin wearing 
winter clothes too soon. Winter clothes have to stand 
much harder service than those of summer. 

When a muslin gown looks very shabby, the best eine 
to do, if it is made in a way so that it cannot be washed, anc 
it is not really soiled, is to have it ironed with cold starch, 
This makes it look quite fresh, and can easily be done if 
the skirt is made separate from the lining. If it is made 
up in the lining, looks hopelessly shabby and very much 
mussed, the best plan is to put it aside altogether, When 
skirts hang badly—that is, skirts of materials like nuns’ 
veiling or light wool or anything of the sort—it will be 
found worth while to send them to some tailor or dress- 
maker, have them taken off the band, sponged and pressed, 
if necessary rebound, and then they will look quite fresh 
and be ready for a new lease of life. A great many ma- 
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sponged and made to hang well will look much improved. 
Putting black. where once there was white is another 
good way of doing over old gowns. Black lace replacin 
white lace, or black satin ribbon where white or heat 
ribbon has been used, works a marvellous transformation. 
When little white ruchings or white pleatings have been 
the trimming on a gown, a ‘good plan is to cover them 
with a very narrow black lace. This lace can be of a 
cheap quality, provided it is not too coarse, and the result 
will be amazingly good. 


The taffeta coats and waists that have been the fashion- 
able garments all summer are unsatisfactory in one re- 
spect—they do not wear well. Often in three or four 
weeks ora month, or sometimes even in a shorter time, 
large holes appear on the side pieces, in the back, or on 
the elbows. Darning is of no use, and putting in a piece 
does not meet with approbation. Here black satin ribbon 
may be used to advantage. ‘Three or four bands of narrow 
black satin ribbon, put under the arms and brought over 
in a pointed effect in front, will cover up the place where 
the hole is. Sleeves can be strapped with black satin rib- 
bon, and the back of the waist can be treated in the same 
way. This is not recommending the covering up of holes 
as a general thing; it is simply where a waist is perfectly 
good otherwise, but has worn out too soon, 

The pleated vests and yokes that have been a feature of 
many of the summer gowns have by this time become 
what the French call chiffonné. They must be taken out 
and fresh ones put in. _ If it is desired to keep the effect 
of the trimming of the gown light, then some new silk 
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must be put in with white over it, but on most gowns 
black will be found a great deal better and safer to use, 
and a light effect can be given by using white around 
the neck or a narrow line of white down the front. 

A gown that has been very elaborately trimmed with 
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wear except in the 
trimming, and hangs 
perfectly well, it is 
far better to spend 
money on fresh trim- 
mings than to leave 
it in its shabby state, 
and there need be no 
feeling about its being extravagant to spend money on 
fresh trimmings. . 

It has been one of the fashions this year to trim gowns 
with fringed bias ruffles of taffeta silk. These look ex- 
ceedingly well when they are fresh and new, but, having 
been worn a little while, fray and fringe out more than is 
satisfactory, and such trimmings as these cannot be taken 
off too soon. 











CLEANING LACES AND RIBBONS. 


it is not always possible to buy new laces and ribbons, 
not to speak of chiffon, but if they are taken off the 
gowns and given a bath in naphtha, the lace washed in 
water with a little borax, they will look quite fresh again 
—fresh enough, in most instances, to be put back where 
they were. dark blue gown that had a white front of 
chiffon was done over the other day by putting in a front 
of white taffeta silk that had been treated to « bath in 
naphtha, Over the silk was put some chiffon that had 
been cleaned in the same way, and it looked quite like 
new; but it is better not to put cleaned chiffon or 
mousseline de soie on cleaned silk. Lace will look very 
much better, and best of al) will look black lace over the 
white. The big bows that are worn at the throat, made 
of pleated black mousseline de soie, are of great advan 
tage in freshening up a gown. They should be made 
into a bow before being put on, and can be attached to a 
band of ribbon that will form the collar. If the black is 
not becoming against the face, it can easily be softened 
by turning down a piece of white lace, or one of the very 
fine embroidered linen collars edged with lace that are so 
much worn at present. A belt and sash-ends of satin rib- 
bon of medium width often hide a lot of wear and tear 
on the back of a gown, and quite remodel the skirt. 


FRESHENING HATS. 


Hats are very easily done over if one has any taste in 
millinery. Faded flowers or flowers that are ragged at 
the edges do not look well, particularly if they are of light 
colors. It is best, as soon as the weather really is cool, to 
substitute fresh ribbons for the faded flowers, and add a 
few bright leaves or some darker style of trimming. There 
is a perfect craze at present for the new style of hat—the 
rough straw worn down over the face, and trimmed with 
double bows of black ribbon, with a buckle in the centre 
and some bright flowers in the back under the brim. 
The same shape has been worn all summer, with flowers 
and rosettes of chiffou. These can easily be ripped off, 
and the black ribbon bows make the. hat look as though it 
had just come ont of a bandbox. Some of the darker col 
ored flowers can be freshened again by cutting off the 
edges with sharp scissors. Of course, if they are faded, 
the only thing to do with flowers is to throw them away, 
for they are the poorest kind of tawdry finery that can be 
worn. Chiffon and mousseline de soie that bave become 
soiled and dusty should share the same fate. There is no- 
thing that can be done that will make them possible to be 
worn again, but they can be replaced by fresh ribbon and 
stiff quills, Ostrich feathers that have gotten shabby would 
best be sent to the cleaner’s and recurled, and are then a 
good trimming for 
the autumn, The 
long quills curled 
over at the end 
cannot have much 
done to them. 
They must follow 
in the path of the 
faded flowers and 
the dirty chiffon. 
It does not cost a 
great deal to have 
hats cleaned, and 
as there are sev- 
eral weeks when 
straw hats are to 
be worn, it will 
often pay, if the 
hat has been an 
expensive one, to 


send it to the 
cleaner’s. Both \ 
black and white 


straws come back 
very much the bet- 
ter for the trip; 
but, on the other 
hand, just now a 
great many pretty little shapes can be bought for very lit- 
tle money, and it is perhaps better to buy one smart hat 
again than to do over several thatare shabby. At all the 
large shops there are still some hats to be had, and these 
are sold for almost anything that one will give, for milli- 
ners never care to carry over a stock for another season. 
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to 


jewelled buttons. A shaped collar finishes the neck, since a coat 
or waist without a very high collar is the exception. The close- 
fitting sleeves, opening at the wrist in bell shape, are trimmed with 
a fan frill of taffeta and little buttons. 

The skirt, cut in the fashionable three-tier mode, is attached to a 
foundation skirt, of silk—a new model—the pattern of which is 
furnished in connection with that of the skirt. The skirt has deep 
pleats at the back, and its width at the foot is three and three- 
quarter yards. The only trimming employed is a double machine- 
stitching on the edges. 

The hat, which turns broadly back on the left side,and is faced 
with shirred black satin, is ornamented with a great rosette of 
copper-colored velvet fastened by a jewelled pin, and the crown is 
encircled by heavy black plumes. 

Quantity of material for costume—8 yards of cloth 52 inches 
wide, 1 yard of velvet, 2} yards of silk. 























































THE SEPTEMBER COLOR PLATE. 

NOVELTY of the season is the French use of fancy wool 
4 fabrics in combination with plain silk goods. In the imported 
gowns plain cloth and silk are also combined. © This union of fab- 
rics is illustrated in our September color plate, which shows a 
costume composed of Oriental blue cloth with violet fuille. It is 
made with a skirt consisting of an upper circular part, smoothly 
fitted around the hips, and with its lower edge cut in deep scallops 
frontand back. The length is finished out with a flounce attached 
under the scallops, which are trimmed with a bias fold of orange 
velvet. Bias velvet bands replace the satin ones of the past sea 
son, the new velvets being specially adapted, as they are made very 
lightin weight. The skirt and flounce are lined throughout with 
taffeta, and the flounce is interlined with a thin canvas or French 
hair cloth about four inches deep. The width of the skirt at the 
foot is four yards and a quarter. 

An original feature of this gown is the deeply notched revers in 
jacket form, which widens out over the top of the close sleeve. The 
material of it is mauve faille—all varieties of corded silk are favor- 
ite trimmings—braided with cream-white silk gimp in a scrolldesign. The bias bands of orange 
velvet, which cross diagonally the full chemisette of cream-colored net, are finished behind the 
left revers in square knots. The front of the bodice is fitted smoothly across the bust, and 
the back, as in nearly all the French corsages, is tight-fitting. A little rounded yoke of mauve 
silk is added, and the throat is finished with a high draped collar. Each revers is ornamented 
with a single fancy button. But- 
tons decorated with imitations of 
old miniatures are again fashion- 
able for trimming. 

The sleeve is cut with the upper 
part in undulated form, or the 
scallops may be simulated by bias 
folds of velvet. 

The flat hat, drooping over the 
face, is trimmed simply with a 
large jewelled buckle in front, from 
which sweep four great ostrich 
plumes. 

ss of material for gown 
—Woollen goods, 42 inches wide, 
34 yards; violet silk, 6 yards; 
mauve sik, 1} yards; net, } of a 
yard 





BACK VIEW OF COLOR 
PLATE. 















BLACK CLOTH AUTUMN COSTUME 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 95.—(See Page 183.) 


FRENCH AUTUMN COSTUMES. 

A MODEL in a delicate fawn color is combined very effectively with one of 
f the Havana bourette cloths, figured with camel’s-hair tufts in pale dove 
color, which are noticeable among the autumn importations of fabrics. This use 
of plain and figured stuffs together suggests an idea for remodelling gowns by 
means of similar combinations. 

The circular skirt of bourette, bias at the middle of the back and gathered to 
fall in a few graceful folds, is elongated by a deep graduated flounce of fawn 
color, encircling the bottom and passing up the front to disappear at the waist 
line. The fulness is so slight that few ripples are visible, the width at the 
bottom being four yards. The undulating head of the flounce is concealed by 
black velvet folds, and the flounce below and skirt above are trimmed in cor 
responding fashion 

The low-cut jacket front opens on a full vest of cream faille, the soft folds of 
which extend over the shoulder, forming a point at the back, and in front blous- 
ing slightly above a black velvet belt fastened with a gold buckle. A pretty ef- 
fect is produced in the little coat of figured wool by the addition of the fawn 
material set on the edge, which gives the idea of a double jacket, with undu- 
lated bands. The bottom of the corsage is divided into two deep scallops at 
the back, which extend several inches below the waist. 

The sleeves are close-fitting and very long, falling a little over the hand, and 
have a close cap of the light cloth, togéther with a curved cuff at the wrist. 
They are slightly gathered at the top, and are trimmed likewise with the black 
velvet bands. The plain high collar is covered with a net scarf, forming a great 
bow in front with ruffled lace ends. 

The bat, a turban with plumes fastened with a jewelled buckle in front, is 
worn back from the face. 

Quantity of material for gown—Bourette wool, 5 yards; fawn, 3 yards; faille, 
1} yards; black velvet, 2) yards 


A new gown of light-weight cloth in black, now so stylish for autumn wear, 
is rendered very striking by the addition of a fancifully cut velvet vest in copper 
color, over which falls front and back a fine pleating of shaded taffeta silk in 
lighter tones 

The close-fitting coat-shaped bodice, which promises to be one of the distin- 
guishing features of the season, rounds down from the shoulder to under the 
arm like a bolero, which is also edged with the finely pleated frill. The coat 
opens at the neck on a square plastron and great cravat bow of coppery-tinted 
mull, and is fastened between the ruffles of the bolero front with gold-rimmed 
opal buttons. The coat is cut to form tiny epaulettes over the sleeves, and the 
divisions of the open back below the waist are caught together by the same AUTUMN GOWN 
linked buttons, while the narrow-pointed girdle is attached in front with similar 


IN PLAIN AND FIGURED WOOL, 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 94.—[(See Page 783.) 








SUPPLEMENT 


THE REOPENING 
HOUSE. 


TO matter how carefully a house is closed, 
LN nor how great pains is taken to exclude 
dust and to prevent the entrance of anything 
from the outside, yet when the matron re- 
turns to ber home after her summer outing 
she finds that a coating of fine, perhaps almost 
imperceptible, dust has settled over every- 
thing. The house, although it was carefully 
cleaved before it was shut for the season, 
has a close and musty odor, and the first 
*hing to be done is to get rid of this. Nat- 
arally, the housekeeper opens all the win- 
dows, both top and bottom, and allows the 
air to pass freely through every nook and 
corner; and if she is careful, she is not satis- 
fied with doing this for less than a whole 
day before the family re-enter the house. 
In addition, however, to this generous airing, 
it is prudent to shake out and hang upon a 
line in the air all garments which have been 
left in closets for the summer. If there 
is anywhere a suspicion of moth or of ver- 
min, and these sometimes mysteriously effect 
an entrance in the absence of proper care- 
takers, then whatever room is suspected 
should be thoroughly fumigated. All the 
faucets should be turned on, and every basin 
and closet in the house should be . flushed 
with running water —indeed, the water 
should be allowed to run freely for some 
time through all pipes. Especial attention, 
too, ought to be given to the cellar. The 
lurking germs of many diseases secrete them- 
selves in closed-up places which have not 
had the chance of air or sun, and a cureless 
domestic sometimes leaves vegetable matter 
in a cellar, to decay at its leisure during the 
summer, and to produce diphtheria or some 
other serious malady in the autumn when 
the family come home. 

I question very much, in cases where fami- 
lies take a prolonged holiday, necessitating 
the entire desertion of their houses in their 
absence, whether the annual cleaning would 
not better be done in the autamn than in the 
spring, The summer dust is then over, and 
there is a pleasant period before we need 
to begin using the furnace. During all the 
beautiful autumn days it is pleasant to enjoy 
our fresh and shining homes, where, if we 
have the comfort of new paper or paint, we 
may as well have it then as at an earlier date. 


OF THE 


Autumn cleaning, like spring cleaning, 
should begin with closets. and all boxes, 
trunks, shelves, and repositories of every 
kind should be carefully administered upon, 
not only with broom and duster, but also 
with adump cloth. Next, beginning at the 
top, the rooms should: be taken in order, 


carpets steam-cleaned, if necessary, all furni- | 


ture carefully wiped, and nothing left with- 
out the touch and look which make sure that 
they are perfectly immaculate. Of course 
the fastidious housekeeper inspects every 
bedstead in her house, and by preference 
gives iron bedsteads to her servants; and, 
indeed, finds a metallic bedstead, either of 
brass or iron, as @ rule, more satisfaetory for 
herself than even the most beautifully carved 
wooden one. Blankets should now be thor 
oughly sunned and aired 
washed—and annually blankets which are iu 
use must be washed—the process needs to 
be a very careful one. They should be im- 
mersed in tepid water which has bad a liberal 


If these are to be | 
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took charge of the renovating and house- 
cleaving, he remarked, in a matter-of-fact 
manner: “* Why, I do, of course; I always 
have done so. I think if my wife has the 
bother and responsibility of the children all 
summer, it is little enough for me to arrange 
her home so that she can simply step into it 
and begin her reign without a single worry 
upon her mind.” It is no wonder that this 
wife has preserved her youth in a wonderful 
degree, retaining her beanty and freshness 
to middle life. Never knowing what it is 
to have a wish ungratified which it is within 
the power of her husband to grant, sbe re- 
turns his thoughtful love by the most entire 
enjoyment of everything which he provides, 


APRONS. 


A wearers choose to make them, but as 
their purpose is useful rather than decora- 
live, elaborate braiding and trimming seem 
a little out of place. The apron’s design is 





PRONS may be as ornamental as their 


to protect the skirt, and as an apron may | 


easily be laundered, while it is a matter of 


| toil and pains to cleanse a dress, one may 





as well have aprons in plenty in convenient 
places. 
for granted; in the nursery and the sewing- 


room it is equaliy serviceable; but an apron | 


is not meant for the drawing-room, and 
should not be worn there. 

Nurses’ and waitresses’ aprons are large and 
full, with tucks or broad hems, and wide 
strings tied in a bow at the back. These 
are usually provided by the mistress, and 
are her property. There should be no lack 
of them, for a maid's apron requires fresh- 
ness, and she should not be permitted to 
wear a soiled one, nor should she be com- 
pelled to wash and iron her aprons oftener 
than once a week, 


An apron in the kitchen is taken | 


For children, aprons come in various pat- 


terns, but nothing is prettier than the quaint 
looking garment hanging full from a well- 
fitted yoke to the bottom of the frock, finished 
with a broad hem, and with large sleeves 
gathered into a band at the wrist. These 
aprons may be made of cambric, lawn, hol 
land, or gingham, and may be white or col 
ored, as the mother prefers. 

Our little schoolgirls have ceased to wear 
aprons, and it is a pity, for they added much 
to the attire of their mothers and grand- 
mothers in days gone by, and were very 
useful articles of dress besides. An alpaca 


| apron, braided or bound with red, and pro 


vided with pockets, used to be greatly prized 
by little women going to school, and for 
high days and holidays a black silk apron 


| was a badge of distinction. 
| 


One often meets elderly ladies in villages, 

gentlewomen who have not followed the 
Aashion except as to do so has pleased their 
own taste, and they cling still to the full 
apron of black silk, which has a dignity of 
its own, not unlike the official insignia worn 
by the members of an order. And, indeed, it 
is an order of stateliness, swee! ness, and be- 
nignity to which these dear old ladies belong, 
and the world would be poorer and more 
sorrowful without them. 

The blue-checked apron from time imme- 
morial has appertained to the cook and to 
the lady who does her own house-work, No 
other garment is at once so honest, so obli- 


| ging, and so obviously utilitarian in its office 


dash of borax, and in which a suds has been | 


made with a pure white soap. 
in water of the same temperature, avoiding 
all rubbing, and passing them through a 
wringer before hanging them up to dry will 
usually cleanse the blankets, and keep them 
from shrinking. 


Coming down from the bedrooms to the 
drawing-room and library, and thence to the 
family living-rooms—dining-room, kitchen, 
pantries, storerooms, etc —the careful house- 
Keeper, reopening her home in the fall, will 
be certain that it is without spot or stain, 
Often the whole value of a summer vacation 
is lost to children and older persons because 
of thoughtlessness about this simple matter. 
They bring back a stock of health and vital- 
ity from the sea-shore and the mountains, 
froin out-door freedom—the drives, the walks, 
the boating, or whatever has been their re- 
creation—and all the benefit is lost through 
lack of intelligent and precise care in the re- 
opening of the home. It is a good plan to 
have one member of the family, when pos- 
sible, act as advance agent in the matter. 
Where there is a grown-up daughter, she can 


Rinsing them | 


often relieve her mother of this duty, and | 


coming home before the others, with a maid 
or two can put things in order so that the 
rest of the family may enter and take pos- 
session in peace und safety. 

Often the husband is the one who, with 
the usual unselfishness of the American man, 
tukes upon himself this obligation, and it 
must be said that what a man does in this 
line is usually very well done. A husband 
vf my acquaintance has for years pleased 
himself and delighted his wife by always 
arranging for her a pleasant surprise in the 
autumn, Obliged by the demands of busi- 


ness to remain in town much of the time | 


while his family are away, this good man 
always resolves upon the refurnishing of 
some room or the creation of a beautiful 
corner, the bringing in of-some novel piece 
of furniture; or in some tactful way he dis- 
covers on what thing his wife has set her 
heart, and when she comes home, there it is 
to delight her eyes. Asking him once who 


and intention. Homely, clean, and strong, it 
reminds one of ginger cookies brown from 
the baking and of spicy flour, of old-time 


apple pies, of the abundant provision found | 


As 


in farm-houses and colonial mansions. 


much as she needs dinner gowns and even- | 


ing wraps and sailor suits and rainy-day cos- 
tumes, she needs, if she would be equipped 
for every possible occasion, a supply of ging- 
ham aprons. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


S Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excelience.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package, 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED !780. 











Berea) Perea? eae er a nene Me 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- | 





disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on | 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the | 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are | 
using it. 


SINGER, 


NATIONAL COSTUME 
SERIES 
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‘Leather 
Dressing: 


§ The best Shoe Dressing in the world. } 
g The genuine is made only by Robert § 


3 H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- 
s facturer of the famous ; 


Vici KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ? 


’ Dressing, and be sure the trade-§ 
2 mark with the name of the maker, § 
2is on- each box or bottle. 
tions may ruia your shoes, 


Imita- ¢ 


A book about buying, wearing and caring for 
Address 


; shoes, mailed free. 





ITTLE has been said or written about the mestizos or half-breed ladies of Manila. 
They combine the superstition of the negro with the grace and languor of the creole, 
and the features of either the Chinese or Japanese. Their favorite costume is a 

Jong, loose robe of bright-hued silk, and their long, flowing hair forms their mantilla. 


This illustration is reproduced from a photograph taken in Manila in 1892, 


It was 


intended to form part of the series of National Costume cards prepared by The Singer Man- 
ufacturing Co., for distribution at the Chicago Exposition, but was not secured in time, It 
now has a peculiar interest to the women of America because of recent events connect- 
ing the U.S. with the Philippine Islands, where Singer Sewing Machines are, as in every 
other part of the world, one of the foremost factors of civilization. 
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‘Harper’ Periodicals | 


MAGAZINE - $4 00a Year 


WEEKLY - - 400a Year: 
BAZAR - - 4 00a Year ; 
LITERATURE - 4 00 a Year 





; ROUND TABLE 1 00a Year } 


verre ett Per erat Mate te’ er eres Meta tete 


The Dorivaled Halt Tonic 


The Onty Dandruff Cure 
A Sure Preventive of Baldness 


Invented by the well-known — 
ity on diseases of the scalp, Dr. P. J, 
Eichhoft, Professor of Dermatology, 

Germany. 

Experience has shown that all other 
specifics recommended for these pur- 
poses have proved failures. 

Send for circular. 

se SOLE U. S. AGENTS, 
MULHENS & KROPF, . . NEW YORK. 
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OUNG QUEEN 
VETHERLANDS 


mzust 31, 1898, a young girl in 
md = celebrated her eightcenth 
Six days later, in royal robes 
1 throne erected in the ** Niewws 
Amsterdan he took the oath 
le her Queen of the Netherlands 
t ‘ ition of Queen Victoris 
ul, sixty years ago, has a young 
i tirrone, and as Victoria was 
" 1 charming, brilliant 
igh fem é woman, and with 
iu p spect thi igh 
‘ ch 8am et Her full 
I ill ena Paulina Maria 
| I n W peimina vas 
is comes Ot a long line of 
Wi ms, in direct descent 
ia Nassau She is the 
f W um Ill., King [ the 
ls, W died November 23, 1890 
Princess of Waldeck and Pyt 
royal | ice at the Hague, Hol 
rt ¢ re and capital, she has 
womanhood, ever since 
I ith tually Queen from 
[ bu > far as she herself 
ved, little more than a’sweetly 
1 ver tudious young princess 
m having been regent dur 
f Young women in Hol 
t, a i ile, come of age before 
in their twe y-third year, but 
“ p mat princesses 
W ilhelmina, now eighteen years 
er of her be ed intry, Ho 
is we int siting to hear all 
vO Queen of the Nether 
» for | ight years has 
und thou y been prepared 
roftt of people 
with her possessions, which 
vall « era 1, is not a very 
lom ! ove But it is a 
| Ve l da hist it land; 
put people bave every reason 
ye 14 of their y yung Queen 
‘ though young in years 
sh has had that which is 
J Vis mothe! and ln sides this, 
ymises to continue to be, the 
f her subjects She loves her country and 
li ind is ambitious for them and thei: 
And they, in their turn, have kept a zealous eye 
I They have watched her and prayed 
\ 1 the humbk home, as well as in the 
I rich and prosperous, Wilhelmina of Hol 
r future Queen, was like their own child 
ging up has been of the simplest kind, entirely 
t i ), show, and extravagance Hence, 
ne has she been ‘‘ Your Royal Highness ” in the 
Gravenhage, at the Hague. It speaks well fox 
Jueen, that from her earliest childhood she has 
ly understood all this. The title to her was not 
h corsequence as the responsibilities that such 
uld entail, and her one thought has been to fit 
s far as possible, for the wearing of it. . From a 
‘ 1 she seemed to realize how important it 
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ver princess in all Europe has in all probability 
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LITTLE QUEEN AND HER PONY. 


WILTILELMINA 
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HELENA 


her social pleasures. Most of her time has been spent in 
study. Much knowledge, and of the practical kind, is re 
quired of the queen of to-day, and no woman appreciates 
this more than Wilhelmina of Holland 

Queen Emma and herself have been of one mind on this 
subject all through her girlhood. She has been taught by 
masters more than by governesses. The science of gov 
ernment and international law she has learned and under 
stands. To her have come regularly for some years the 
chief of the marine staff and the chief of the general army 
staff, for a queen must know and understand tactics and 
the arts ofarms. Together with these learned men she has 
gone over battle and campaign, the organizing of troops, 
naval as well as military attacks, on land and atsea. While 
admirals aud generals have expounded, the young Queen 
has sat beside them, listening attentively to every word 
of wisdom which fell from their lips, deep in thought and 
interest. It has been a hard training for so young a mind, 
but one of which she has shown herself thoroughly capable 

It would be a mistake to suppose for a moment that 
Queen Wilhelmina was anything of a pedant or “ blue 
stocking.” Far fromit. She is just the reverse. She has 
a bright, happy, sunny disposition, always cheerful, and 
with a keen sense of humor; a clever and enthusiastic talk 





QUEEN WILILELMINA AT SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 











PAULINA MARIA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS 





SUPPLEMENT 





er, and loving fun and frolic. She has a 
strong, powerful will, and is energetic, 
and full of life and vigor. To say that 
she is the best horsewoman in Europe 
would be ap exaggeration, but she rides 
well; she loves horses, and riding is one 
of ber favorite amusements. Then she 
loves to be out in the open air, and is 
passionately fond of out-door life and 
sports of all kinds. On the other hand, 
the domestic side of her education has 
not been neglected. Wilhelmina has been 
fully instructed in all heusebold duties; 
and she says she loves them. There are 
not many young royal personages in Eu- 
rope who can boast of so much practical 
knowledge in this respect. Her whole 
education, in fact, has been, first, to make 
of her a useful, helpful, practical woman, 
and a Queen afterwards. 

To her mother, Queen Emma, she has 
always been a ‘* little daughter,” and the 
love and confidence existing between mo- 
ther and child have endeared Wilhelmina 
in no small degree to her country women, 
and has set them a most charming ex- 
umple 

In appearance the young Queen is most 
pleasing. She has fair hair—a light brown 
—blue cyes, and a sweet laughing ex- 
pression. She is neither tall nor slender, 
us has been said, but is petite, with a well- 
rounded shapely figure. Her complexion 
is beautiful.- She loves to be well dressed, 
although up to the present time she has 
had little opportunity of indulging her- 
self in fine clothes and costly raiment. 
To wish to look her best is any woman's 
privilege, may she be queen or peasant 
maid. 

The installation of the Queen of the 
Netherlands on the 6th of September is 
not spoken of as a coronation, but an 
enthronement, as Wilhelmina was not 
crowned, but given the full rank of 
Queen, and took the oath of allegiance to 
her country and her people. The whole 
scene, from beginning to end, was most 
impressive and beautiful, and all who 
were present will remember it for many 
a long day 

The young Queen walked from the 
royal palace, across the ** Dam” —the 
public square—to the church, a few rods 


away, along a carpeted passageway, lined on either side 
by midshipmen of the Royal Netherlands Marine and 


cadets of the Royal Military Academy 
cession followed her as escort 


\ A brilliant pro- 
Heralds with their trum 


pets in attendance; then came the King-at-Arms, Gentle 
men of the Houschold, Masters of the Hunt, Masters of 


the Stables; 


twelve Chamberlains of her Majesty, three 


by three ; the chiefs of the departments of the Household; 


a guard of the Officers of the Crown ; 


the sword of state, 


carried by the pensioned lieutenant. general, adjutant to 
her Majesty, M. K. van der Heyden; the royal standard, 
carried by the pensioned vice - admiral, adjutant to her 
Majesty, M. P. ten Bosch; then came the flag of the 
7th Regiment Infantry, the standard of the 3d Regiment 
Hussars, the flag of the National Guard of Amsterdam, 
the flag of the Regiment of Grenadiers and Chasseurs, 
and the Grand Master of Ceremonics 

Then came the Queen of Holland, proud, erect, and 
joyous; her royal robe carried by four of her adjutants. 
Following and surrounding her were the Ladies of the 
Household, Ladies-in-Waiting, and an endless number of 
officers and dignitaries, all in gala attire, and with heads 
uncovered 

A committee of the States General (the Dutch House of 
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PARIS AUTUMN COSTUME, 


Parliament) met her at the entrance door. Within the 
church were assembled a}! the dignitaries of Holland. On 
the throne, on a seat to the left, sat the Queen-Mother. 
On a crimson cushion by the throne which Queen Wil- 
helmina was soon to occupy rested the royal crown, 
sceptre, and ‘‘apple,” emblems of her rule 

The Indian princes were resplendent in their silks and 
jewels. 


An interesting fact is related of them. It seems that it 
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CLOTH GOWN WITH DOUBLE FLOUNCE 
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is beneath the dignity of an Indian priace to 
sleep or to be, in fact, at any time under one 
of lower rank. During visits of East Indian 
princes to Eugland they have been known to 
mount the box with the coachman rather than 
occupy the seat in the carriage which was lower, 
until it was explained to them that the box-seat 
was not the seat of honor. So in Amsterdam, it 
seems that during the recent festivities in honor 
of the Queen’s inauguration the botel propri- 
etors were much put about on Jearning that the 
top of the house was the part which the Indian 
princes insisted upon lodging in, and that all 
oem, an decoration and furnishing of the first 

oor were useless, from an Oriental point of view. 
The prince of higher rank would never occupy 
an apartment under one of lower. 

As the young Queen entered the chur¢h, 
with the sounding of carillons all over the city 
of Amsterdam, the organ burst forth with the 
prelude to the national hymn, *‘* William of 
Nassau.” Choirs of beautiful, well - trained 
voices took up the air, and, as Queen Wilhelmina 
walked up the aisle to the throne, sang three 
verses of that fine old hymn. Her Majesty, 
then standing, took the oath of allegiance, and 
seating herself, heard in turn each member of 
the States-General, answering to his name, take 
his oath of allegiance. Hardly had this cere 
mony been gone through with, when the oldest 
in service of the kings-at-arms, swinging his 
sceptre high over his head, cried out: ‘* Her 
Majesty Queen Wilhelmina is invested! Long 
live the Queen!” Then each one of the kings- 
at-arms in turn, one after the other, swinging 
his sceptre over his head three times, sol- 
emnly made the same announcement through 
the church. The rafters of the old edifice had 
scarcely time to re-echo the cry of ‘‘ Long live 
the Queen!” when the heralds, en masse, rushed 
out into the open square, crying: ‘* Her Majesty 
is invested! Queen Wilhelmina is invested!” 
Through the trumpets came the cry, ‘‘Is in 
vested —is invested!” as blast followed blast 
The church bells rang, the people cheered and 
shouted and sang, the cannon roared forth the 
royal salute of honor, one hundred and one 
shots, and the fair young girl became her Ma- 
jesty Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 

Epirn LAWRENCE. 


NEW PARIS GOWNS. 





MONG the newest importations for the au 

tumn are tea gowns and house gowns (al 

most the same thing), that this year are more 

elaborate than ever, made of the most expensive 

materials, and trimmed with lace, ribbon, vel 

vet, ete. A gown from la maisdn Rouff, shown on the 

front page, is especially noticeable, made of old-rose peau 
de soie, brocaded in blue and pink flowers. 

The waist is in.a Figaro design, with appliqué of écru 
lace. A full double ruffle of pink mousseline de soie 
bound with black satin edges the jacket and extends 
around the neck, forming at the back a Medici ruff. 
There are two Figaro jackets, one put below the other, 
and the lower one trimmed with a smaller ruffle, which 
goes under the arms, and finishes at the back in 
the shape of a reversed V. The vest is of pink 
mousseline de soie plissé, shirred in at the waist 
line under the blue satin belt, and fastened at 
the side. Very full shirred sleeves are of the 
pink mousseline, finished at the wrists with black- 
edged ruffles. At the left side of the waist is a 
large blue satin bow with long ends that reach 
to the foot of the skirt. The skirt of the gown 
is long, and open in front to show an apron of 
pink mousseline de soie. At the back the skirt 
hangs in three pleats to the foot, and there are 
deep folds at the side. In front the apron is 
trimmed with three spaced ruffles, and the bro- 
cade skirt at either side of the apron is edged 
with a ruffle. 


For autumn wear a smart gown of light cloth 
is made with a deep shaped flounce outlined 
with a bias band of white cloth. The upper 
part of the skirt and the front breadth are cut 

uite scant, but the flounce is full and wide. 

‘he waist, in the shape of a basque, is tight-fit- 

ting, has wide revers of white, and straps of 
white across the vest and on the upper part of 
the sleeves. A wide bow of white mousseline 
de soie at the throat softens very much the 
severe lines. 


A new style of cloth costume in coat and skirt 
is made of red cloth, the skirt cut with attached 
flounce in a high point in front and narrow in 
the back ; above the flounce is a bias fold of.the 
cloth. The coat is cut with pointed fronts and 
long rounded tails, is edged with a narrow bias 
band, and has revers and caps over the shoul- 
ders. A smart effect is given to the coat by a 
vest of orange cloth, and two ruffles of whiie 
cloth that fall over the vest and are put on quite 
scant. A cravat of orange surah the exact shade 
of the vest is also a new feature. The sleeves 
ure small coat sleeves, finished at the wrist with 
ruffles of orange surah. 


The dressmakers are still turning out some 
very smart costumes in the heliotrope or violet 
shades. A new gown for the autumn is made 
of Parma-violet light cloth. The skirt is cut 
in a double flounce, much in the effect of the 
old-fashioned over-skirt, and opening to show 
the front breadth, which is in tucked. white 
cloth. The jacket is in bolero shape, but there 
are two boleros, carrying out the same effect as 
in the skirt. The vest is of the tucked white 
cloth, and the jacket is fastened over the vest 
with straps of braid. From the shoulder to the 
elbow the sleeves are laid in tucks, but the lower 
part of the sleeve is plain, with a ruffle at the 

















CLOTH COSTUME WITH COAT-WAIST. 


wrist. The belt and collar are of red velvet, finished with 
small bows. At the throat is a cravat of white mousse- 
line de soie. 


Braiding is to be in fashion for autumn and winter, 
and many of the new gowns have it for trimming. One of 
the newest styles is shown in a gown of light-weight cloth. 
This gown has many distinctive features; the skirt fits close 
over the hips; the attached flounce does not begin until 


BROWN CLOTH WITH BRAIDED BANDS. 
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far back, aud is scant and irregular ia 
The braiding goes down at either 
of the front breadth, and finishes in a 
half-circle, but begins again close to the half- 
circle, and extends around the entire skirt. 
The waist is in jacket shape, cut quite long, 
with straight front that fils down over the 
skirt, giving a prinecesse look. A band of 
the braiding finishes the waist, and on the 
tops of the sleeves are rows of the same braid 
here a small high collar, with which is 
worn a black satin tie 
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ently 


and white foulard gowns are appar- 
as much in favor as when they first 
cnme ito fashion manv months ago From 
Emma and Marie Weille is a most charming 
design wn on page 781, in a turquoise 
white foulard trimmed with lace entre 
lhe skirt has a shaped front breadth, 

1 circular flounce around the sides and 


ali 
ma 

deux 
nd 


back; two rows of entre-deux are put down 
the sides and following the line of the 
flounce The waist has a round yoke of 
tucked white linen: below the yoke is a 


draped fichu trimmed with a bend of entre- 
deux and edged with a pleated ruffle, the 
ends tied in bow Across the front 
of the waist are bands of lnee, and the sleeves 
ire trimmed in a most original fashion, with 


1 loose 


sce in a long line from the shoulder to the 

wrist. The belt and collar are of white 

moire 

EVERY-DAY TALKS WITH 
VOTHERS 

BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
1V.—THE KINDERGARTEN 

W E are more and more appreciating the 
value of the kindergarten as a factor 
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natural development. Its methods are those 
which nature herself indicates ; 
are conscientious and ebarming people, who 
have themselves studied under excellent 
teaching; and, in short, the little people of 
to-day are greatly to be envied! | They are 
far more happy in their circumstances than 
their elders were in days that are gone 
by 


Mrs. Alice Meynell, in her charming book; 
entitled The Children, says that the eyes of 


its teachers | 


children express intelligence more than do | 


the greater number of adult eyes. The look 
of intelligence is outward, 
upon external things 
mobile, without inner restlessness. Rational 
perception is best expressed by a child who 
has few second thoughts to divide the im 
agery of his momentary feeling. One of the 
worst things which loving parents do for 
children is to very early begin to distract 
their power of attention. We are continu 
ally calling to them to look at this and look 
at that and the other thing. We cannot suf 
ficiently let them alone. Very often wecall 
the attention of others to the little speeches 
of children, to any bright word they say or 
graceful gesture. Thus we early rob them 
of that unconsciousness which is childhood's 
chief grace, and we take from them, by the 
process of distraction, the power of attention 
which would stand them in stead through 
all the days of their life 

The little one in the kindergarten is not 
thus tampered with. Attention to the thing 
in hand is insisted upon, and so pleasant, so 
interesting is the thing in hand, that the 


| children have no temptation to be diverted. 


in the symmetrical development of childish | 


intelligence 
kinds 
fancy 
mae 


[t required a little time for the 
rgarten to make iis Way, many parents 
ing that time spent in what seemed to 
recreation was time wasted. We 
learned better. Skilful educators tell 
little one who has had «a course 
kindergarten learns more easily, dis 
and is altogether more forward 
child who was first set to the 
ani writing as in the 


hh tere 
have 
us that the 
in tive 
cerns better, 
than the 
of reading 
days 

One 


task 
olden 


to think of the burdens 
be put upon little brains be 


shudders 
which used to 


fore the child had reached the age of seven 
The successful. kindergartener has herself. | 
gone through a strenuous course of study. 


In perfect touch with children, sympathizing 
with their moods, understanding them often 
better than their own muthers do, she brings 
out the best qualities of the child, and man 
ages her little kingdom with an art which is 
as beautiful as itis marvellous 


All through the little kindergarten songs 
snd games there runs a thread of intention 
Insensibly the little ones are taught the les 
sons which they will need in the greater 
school of life and in its wider fields, Pa 
tience, unselfishness, and law prevail in the 
kindergarten. The children are brought 
to nature, and early acquire a love for 
flowers and birds; become acquainted with 
the beginnings of science, and without much 
effort on their own part are so trained that 
their powers are facile and easy to use when 
they become older Attention, exactness, 
and precision are learned in the kindergarten 
when the little one pricks patterns in a pa- 
per with pins or moulds little objects in the 
sort clay i 

Then, too, the kindergartener has learned 
that in variety is the secret of success. ‘The 
child is not allowed to spend too much time 
in one pursuit, but change of occupation 
makes the morning pass like a dream, No 
thing is prettier than the sight of the little 
people weaving in and out the figures of the 
kindergarten games, and their little songs 
are 80 sweet that the weariest heart grows 
light as it listens to them. 

If one could afford to have the services of 
1 kindergartener for children during the 
summer vacation, or if several families could 
combine in this way, simply that the chil- 
dren might have some intelligent guidance 
when the hours of play are apt to grow a 
trifle monotonous, it would be an advantage 
to many children. By all means, dear mo 
ther, if you can manage it, let your little 
children have a course in the kindergarten 
before they enter the primary school, 


close 


It makes comparatively little difference at 
what age a child learns to read. Reading is 
key to a great storehouse of pleasure, to 
a great labyrinth of learning; 
very mach that a litte mind should assimi- 
late before 
storehouse 


the 


Mothers are often disturbed lest 
their children are less forward than the chil- 
dren of friends, It really makes no differ- 
ence at all whether your little maiden of 
five or seven has progressed a grade or two 
beyond another child of the same age, or 
whether she is lagging behind. At fourteen 
or fifteen the two, if they have the ordinary 
opportunities and are of equal natural intel- 
ligence, will probably be abreast, and there 
will have been no gain because of the for 
cing pricesses administered in the earlier 
time 

Because forcing and cramming are of all 
things injurious to children, the kindergar 
ten is to be prized as a power against un- 


but there is | 


it explores either labyrinth or | 


Each little one helps the others to attend to 
that which is entertaining to all. . One sel 
dom sees in the bright little faces any ap- 
pearance of restlessness or indifference. One 
does, of course, perceive difference in native 
quickness. One child acquires more readily 
than another; one child is superficial; an 
other, even in childhood, shows that his na- 
ture will be profound; but each helps the 
other, and the lesson of helpfulness 
ofthe best which children can ever 


is 
one 
learn 


THE BLESSED *“ NOW,” 


§ 
We look before and after, 


And pine for what ix not, 


is one of the pitiful things about poor human 
beings. We are not willing to live in the 
present, and to drain to its dregs. the cup of 
happiness that is now held to our lips. We 
push it away, to turn our heads and look 
back to that which is past, or, in drinking 
it, we mar our enjoyment of the flavor by 
comparing it with another cup of happiness, 
and declaring that this is not as sweet 
was that. And yet, when this Present has 
become the Past, we will sigh over this period 
of our lives in the same way. There 
much present happiness in the lives of most 
of us that we should try to cultivate a men 
tal vision so conveniently short that we will 
not look before and after. The ‘now’ 
gloriously and blessedly ours — and 
* now” alone! 


as 
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“QUEEN QUALITY.” 


THe Famous SHoe ror Women 
unequaled in retaining shape, wear and hustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing 

All feet and fancies fitted 
in toes, =, — leathers 


pty Uh Vi fit wa comfort, 
NTs ; } material, 


workmanship 
In these essen- from start 


. 
tials this shoe is Queen Quality to finish 
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| THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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B. Altman & Go. 


are showing in their 


Colored Dress Goods 
Department 


an extensive assortment ot 


“ pd 


Imperials, Cheviots, and Coverts 
for Ladies’ Suits and Wraps. 
Cravenette fabrics are shower- 
proof, porous to air; therefore 
hygienic. 


18th St., 19h St., and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK 
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The OMO Shield is 
Light, White and Im- 
Sa and is abso- 
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Rubber or 
used in its manufac- 
ture. The OMO will 
Outwear any other 
shield. Buy a Pair 
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not have them, send Twenty-five 
a cents and ad will mail you a pair 

of medium size. If large size is wanted, 
send Thirty-five cents to 


nail The OM0 Mig Ga, one, ¢ Ct. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanent! y Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Narke, 156 Fiftly Ave., N.Y. City. 


A simple and proper method of cleaning costly and 
to make a suds of hot water and 
Ivory Soap, and allow it to cool until lukewarm. This 
solution, while very effective, is perfectly harmless. 
’ Ivory Soap contains no alkali. It will not destroy the 
surface or texture of any material, however delicate. 

Ivory Soap differs from other soaps. It is more care- 
fully made, and the materials used in its manufacture are 


Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gamble Co Cincinnati. 


Out of Step. 
Katharine North. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Red-Bridge Neighborhood 


A Novel. By Maria Lovise 


Poot. Illustrated by Cutr- 
FORD CARLETON. Post S8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The late Miss Pool possessed, as 
we have said before, an enviable gift 
for the delineation of New 
character, In this story she 
managed to set forth with notable ten- 
derness and refinement the patient and 
unselfish love of a pure -hearted wife. 
“The Red- Neighborhood ” 
assuredly a sterling performance, and 
one that deepens regret that so strong 
and careful a hand bas dropped the 


pen forever.—W. ¥. 7ribune. 
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OTHER NOVELS BY MISS POOL: 


In the First Person. ¢: 


? 
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Against Human Nature. 25. 
The Two Salomes. 
Mrs. Keats Bradford. 


Mrs. Gerald. 


$1 
$1 25. 
$1 25. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
$1 25. 

$1 25. 


Roweny in Boston, $1 2s. 
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THE JAPANESE TEA-HOUSE WITH SINGING-GIRLS IN THE WATERMELON-PATCH. 





THE MOORISH TENT, WITH ATTENDANTS IN ORIENTAL COSTUME. THE CHILDREN’S FLOWER DANCE. 





THE DUTCH BOOTH. THE SANTIAGO POST-OFFICE. 


rHE FETE IN AID OF THE RED CROSS RELIEF FUND, GIVEN AT SOUTHAMPTON, AUGUST 20.—[(Sxx Pace 779.] ‘ 
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ANSWERS-:T 


‘CORRESPONDENTS 





DRESS. 


L. 8 W.—I shonld advise your having two woollen gowne, and, if 
posible, one silk one, One of the woollen gowns should be a light 
cheviot or serge made with coat and skirt, to be worn with shirt- 
waiets, for youn will find it mach better to have a loose waist for con- 


stant wear, Your other woollen gown should be of better material, 
and made aleo with ekirt ahd coat, bat the coat more elaborately 
made, and it should be of black or some dark cloth. For this you 
should have a waist of the same or a silk waist. Your silk gown 
should be dark-colored—black would really be the best—and made 


with two waists, one high, one low, so that you may have a gown that 
wiil be smart enough for all occasions. 


A. B. C.—Certainly a green and black material will do for a theatre 
waist, and there ix no reason why you shoal doa great deal of re- 
modelling, provided it looks fresh. The sleeves must be small, and I 
should have them ehirred. On the front of the waist have revere of 


jetted lace, black and white. The pink silk will make you a emart little 
gown if you make it after one of the latest designs in the Bazan. The 
last two or three weeks there have been in each number French de- 
signe of taffeta silk costumes, any one of which you could use for your 


material. The dark-colored lining will do very well if it does not 
make the silk look too dark. It is impossible to tell with a small 
sumple what the effect would be 


Constant Reapen. —I do not think it would be well for you to have 
your wedding dress made of the sample you enclose, It ie too dark a 
ehade of gray to wear in the evening, and wonld look quite too old for 
you. I ehould infinitely prefer a less expensive material in a lighter 


shade. You should wear asmal! bonnet withont strings, trimmed with 
white ribbon bows and one or two pink roses, By all means go with 
your flaneé and introdace him to your clergyman; it will establish a 
friendly feeling betweeu them and will save a lot of awkwardness. 


KE. A. H.—I do not think it well to put any hair cloth in children’s 
frocks; a warrow band of crinoline or thin canvas is better, Uniess 
your material is heavy you will find it best to line the skirts, and for 


your blae and white challi you will certainly need a lining. I think 
plain skirts are the prettiest for children, but if the girl is tall you can 
pat on two or three raffles at the bottom. The dark garnet frock will 


be prettiest trimmed with bands of velvet not over half an inch wide. 
It is very (ifficult for me to tell you what to name your place, as I have 
not seen it How would “Sunny Bank” do, or “Sanuyside”? As 
to your little girl's skirts, you might have her wear thie winter a white 
flannel petticoat, bat instead of her white cambric skirt a silk or 
alpaca lined with flannel. 


L. H. N.—Certainly you can make a cape like the pattern you en- 
close, aud one that will be very emart, only it must not flare so much. 
The new capes are cut with very long shoulder seams. Folds of crape 
and little pleatings of black mousseline de sole will be the proper 
trimming. 


E. 8. P.—The skirts this year are cat rather different from last, 
but I think you can recut your circular skirt by using one of the new 
patterns, You should have the black silk made up like a short coat 
instead of a waist, as it is newer. 


Sranten. —There is no reason why you should not make ap the waist 
over the armare silk, bat instead of putting ruffles of the armure you 
had better use plain silk, for that will hold out the lace better, and the 
costume will certainly be satisfactory for the autamn and winter. 


L. M.—The best plan for you will be both to advertise and to send 
notices to poseible patrons of what you want to undertake. A great 
many women have made considerable money in the live you propose, 
bat there is alwaye a little difficulty in starting. 


Ban.—The answer to which you refer was not intended to apply to 
all grenadine ; it simply had to do with the sample that was enciosed. 
But | think a black silk would be a mach better investment for you 
than a black grenadine, and you can make black becuming to you if 
you pat enough color or enough white on the waist. 


A Conestawt Reaven.—The plain silks, a heavy quality of taffeta 
and the satins, are both to be in fashion this year. You should have 
the «kirt made quite long, with a deep flonnce or flounces, and the 
waist In coat effect, with a handsome vest of embroidery or of lace 
over eatin. New antamn things are now coming out, and if you can 
walt for a littl while I am sare you will do better than to have your 
gown made immediately. 


Mvow Peartexep.—I think you would mach better have a pretty 
silk or poplin gown in a light shade of gray that you could wear at re- 
ceptions all winter. You could even have it made of cloth and trimmed 
with narrow sliver braid, with a white lace front. Por your travelling 
gown, a coat and skirt of light-weight cloth or heavy serge will be the 
best. A dark blae or brown will be the best color. The black satin 
will be well worth remodelling. If it looks shabby, cover it with net, 
made by ove of the new styles in recent numbers of the Bazan. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Garactta.—Your case so appealed to me that I talked it over with a 
physician, bat [ did not learn overmuch. He recommended a trial of 
peroxide of hydrogen, or pytozone, which is very similar. He says 
that if applied for a long time it will take all color from the hairs on 
your face; but I would "be very cautious, and experiment first on the 
arm. 

As for the nose that turns red on a chilly day, why, most of us have 
that result of frosty weather and never give it a thought; but if you 
are troubled at other times too, look to your cirenlation, which may be 
improved by diet and exercise. A daily gentle rabbing of the veins in 
the neck back of the ears and in the forehead over the nose is recom- 
mended. Pussibly you are wearing too tight a corset ; this would im- 
pede the cirenlation and cause reduess of the nose, among other un- 
desirable effect«. 


F.—Let me tel! you, first of all, that in emall households, where bat 
few servants are kept, there can be no hard and fast roles as to duties, 
for Unere are emergencies when every one must lend a hand, the mis- 
trees of the extablishment not excepted. Besides this, the work is 
differentiy apportioned in each household. These two conditions 
make it difficult to outline explicitly the work of the nursery governess. 
Ju the cave you men'ion, where bat two servants are kept, the duties 
would be identical with those of a nursery maid, except that the nars- 
ery governess would not be expected to sweep and clean the nursery 
ner her own room, nor do any nursery washing, nor eat in the 
kitchen. In addition she is expected to sort and mend the wash, to 
reed to and intelligently amase the children, and to help her mistress 
with those affains that are too nice or too complicated for servants to 
accomplish. 

The position je a satisfactory one because the wages are good and 
the associations pleasant, but is apt to be a lonely one, Mach tact is 
required to get along smoothly with the servants, who are too childish 
to see the difference between themselves and an educated young woman 
whe also works for her living 
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Where the nursery governess shall eat is determined by the mis- 
tress, who arranges it to suit her domestic convenience. Sometimes 
there is a nursery table for children and governess ; sometimes all are 
at the table with the faniily ; and sometimes the governess has her own 
table in the dining-room after the family has been served. This mat. 
ter of placing at table is apt to be the key-note to other things—for in- 
stance, where the nursery governess shall spend her evenings, iu her 
own reom or with the family. 

Even though the place has its disadvantages, it is eminently desir- 
able, and any young woman with tact and intelligence can fill it to her 
own benefit and to the satisfaction of ber employers. 


Onuts.—The bead bags you speak of, which were the favorite fancy- 
work of seventy years ago, were, as you suppose, kuitted with silk, a 
bead upon every stitch. The flower patterns were done from printed 
designs like those used for cross-stitch embroidery. It was necessary 
to string the whole namber of beads required for one side of the bag 
at once, anless the knitter preferred to join her silk at intervals. This 
was bighly objectionable, as it interfered with both the smoothness 
and strength of the work. Every row was carefully counted before- 
hand, the beads for the background as well as for the design, and as 
the mistake of a single bead less than required could not be remedied, 
it was no small task to prepare for the knitting. 


Sunsoutner —In reply to your query with regard to the preparations 
of alevho!l and cantharides to be used in preparing a hair tonic, I 
would advise an ounce of the tincture of cantharides to every pint 
of alcohol. Unless you object to the use of vil upon the head, the 
addition of almond oil to the tonic preparation may prove beneficial. 


Hitpa.—Your gratitude and praise make it a pleasure to have been 
able to help you in any way. Yes, your friend was right. It is cour- 
teous and well bred to answer an invitation to a wedding th 
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and ask another woman to go too? Even an unmarried woman 
would satisfy more or less the exactious of Mrs, Grundy, although a 
married woman would be better, and is what I advise. Thinking the 
matter over seriously, I am sure you will feel that I am not as severe as 
my decision may seem at first. The answer to your other question 
admits of no indecisi A genth who is ng a young wo- 
man out-doors anywhere in the evening should be the ot one to offer his 
arm ; ehe should not ask if she may take his arm, or take it unasked. 
In this connection it may, however, interest you to know that this 
custom is becoming obsolete, and unless there is some good reason 
why she needs his support, a gentleman very seliom offers his arm to 
the lady he escorts, even in the evening. A hosband may offer his 
arm to his wife, of course, and a man may proffer this help to an in- 
valid or an aged woman, 





C. 8. B.—At a five-o’clock charch wedding the groom, best man, and 
ushers al) dress as nearly as possible alike ; the proper costume is a 
black frock-coat, gray trousers, black or fancy vesting waistcoat, white 
silk Ascot tie, glacé gloves, patent-leather boots, and a tall hat. The 
bride, you say,dves not want to wear a veil, but wishes to wear a 
white dress and have four girl attendants. Certainly she may with 
perfect propriety wear the dres# and have the bridemaids even if she 
does not wear a veil. A bride is allowed much liberty in regulating 
the minor forms and observances of her wedding, but do not think 
that wearing a wedding veil adds to the formality of a wedding cere- 
mony ; on the contrary, the function may be as simple as possible, and 
still a bride may have on the universal symbol of her position. 





Aw Ow 8 R ber, when I anewer your question 
asking whether it would be proper to your daughter's en- 
gagement in a local newspaper by saying no, that I am speaking on 
general principles; there might be exceptions which would justify 

king the t in the manner you sugyest, and sometimes 








and while net absolutely obligatory, you will find that thoughtful 
people always answer such invitations. In your case, too, the invita- 
tion particularly demanded an answer, as it wae distinctly a compli- 
ment to you, almost a stranger to the hostess and the married couple, 
to have an invitation sent you. An invitation to a church ceremony 
is a different matter; for this the hostess need not know how many 
guests to expect, as she should for a reception.—In answer to your re- 
quest asking us to suggest something new to give to a small person 
who is expected to open its eyes on this world in September, I can give 
yon a long list, so many acceptable articles are there nowadays. There 
are, in silver, pap-bowls which are new and useful ; powder-boxes with 
perforated tops for holding baby’s indispensable talcum powder, 
which comes in such unsightly boxes ; small silver bib-fasteners, tiny 
silver-backed soft bruehes,and a handrad and one other pretty silver 
conceita. Among the articles that may be made at home or bonght 
are dainty pillow-slips made of finely embroidered and feather-stitched 
muslin, exquisite little ked China silk capa, and embroidered cash- 
mere caps lined witheilk, jackets of every description, and, what are 
expecially useful, little white cashmere capes lined with delicate-colored 
China silk, and made with a small hood, which may be slipped over the 
head when baby is taken through a draughty hall. The pretty carriage 
and crib straps made of silk or ribbons are always in good taste, and 
nothing is more acceptable, as I know from personal experience, than 
a gift of a set of large and small gold safety-pins ; this is not an inex- 
pensive present, bat to mother and baby it is one which is an everlast- 
ing comfort. 





Mas. M. H.—The best form of invitation wonld be, “Mrs. M H. 
hopes for the pleasure of Bessie’s (or Jack's) company at a party on 
Wednesday, September seventh, from four until seven o'clock.” Add 
the address. Send bymail. As you wish fo use pink paper for the in- 
vitations, why not give a pink party. Suggest this color in the decora- 
tions also in the dress of those receiving. Use only pink flowers in 
the dining-room. On each corner of the table put a large pink ribbon 
bow. In the centre place a fancy basket filled with pink roses, sweet- 
pease, or asters. A simple menu would be the following : 


Creamed oysters. 
Rolled chicken sandwiches tied with pink ribbons. 
Strawberry ice-cream. 
Pink iced cakes. Strawberry jelly. 
Pink bonbons. Motto papers. 
Pink snappers. 
Lemonade. 


Suspend from the chandelier a pink crépe paper bag filled with candied 
almonds. Select two of the larger children to strike the bag with 
canes; when the paper breaks, all the children must hawt for the 
scattered candies. This will put all shy children at their ease, and 
games will then go well. 

The Sea and her Children.—Seat the children in a circle. One sent 
from the room represents the Sea. Give all the others the names of 
fishes. This done, call the Sea hack. She must walk around the outside 
of the ring, calling her children. As she calls “Trout,” Trout must 
rise and follow her, and so on anti! all have risen. Then the Sea runs 
in and out around the room, followed by all the fish. Suddenly she 
enters the ring and seats herself; all the others follow euit; but of 
course there will be one left without a chair, and he or she in turn be- 
comes the Sea. The game may be repeated as often as desired. 

Fly South. —Seated in a circle, each mast put his right hand behind 
him. A leader calls out, “ Fly South, Swallow ”; all raise their hands 
and let them fall again. He now calls other birds, and every time the 
motion muet be repeated. Finally he must call for some animal that 
cannot fly, as, * Fly South, Horse,” and every one who lifts his band at 
this command must drep out of the game. 

Blow ont the Candle.—Blindfold a child after he has seen the lighted 
candle. Turn him around twice, and let him try to find the candle and 
blow it ont. Allow three minutes’ trial, and if uneuccessful another 
must take his place. 

Ring on a Cord.—The children should stand in a circle, and slip the 
ring rapidly from hand to hand. One stands in the centre and tries to 
locate it, as they slide the ring and sing, 


“You will catch it if you try, 
But if you will, you mast be epry.” 


Try any of the old-fashioned games, as Hunt the Slipper, and if pos- 
sible give a small prize to the finder. 


GOOD FORM. 


8S. E. A.—Par from believing yon to deserve the hard names you 
give yourself for coming to us for advice, I assure you that, on the con- 
trary, it ix a great pleasure to be able to help any one who is so appre- 
ciative and grateful. The present problem, too, might well puzzle 
even those who are au fait in questions of etiquette, so no wonder a 
young woman who has to depend entirely on her own instincts to 
guide her aright in conventions—a stranger in the place where she 
lives, who is leading a basy professional life—finds hersel( in a qnan- 
dary. Bot I am afraid that I must answer the question in a way that 
may not be what she would like, for it seems to me very doubtful 
whether it would “do” for this young woman to ark an unmarried 
n, good friend of hers as he may be, to escort her to the theatre or 
any other public place of amusement alone in the evening. Especial- 
ly in a city like New York or Chicago it would not be advisable to 
make the demand, and if I were the young woman I wonld rather err 
on the side of being over-cantious and even prudish than run any risk 
of losing in the smallest degree the good opinion of my friend. From 
your own words, the gentleman in question is particular that women 
should observe all the forms of etiquette, and, hard as it may be to 
have to forego a merry happy evening which would be a break in a 
busy working life, don’t you think it would be better to give it up 
than to do what may later cause you regret? But why not compromise 


it is done; but personally I object seriously to it, because the most re- 
fined and best bred people never announce an engagement through the 
hewspapers. Why not follow the couventional custom? Your dangh- 
ter and her flancé should write to their near relatives and intimate 
friends short personal notes of announcement, and these notes should 
all be sent out at the same time. This is all that is necessary, and there 
conld be no simpler way of g an eng t It is not at 
all incumbent apen you to give an announcement “party” for your 
daughter ; you might give a smal! and informal tea, which would not 
be hard to de. When your daughter writes her notes of announce- 
ment, she could say to all who live within calling distance that she 
will be at home on a certain afternoon, a day or two after the notes 
go, and on that afternoon she will receive with you, and let her friends 
personally give her their congratalations. All the refreshments that 
need be provided are tea, lemonade, and cake, and nothing need be 
formal. But if even this “tea” seems to you too mach of an under- 
taking, it is not necessary. Wedding presents should be acknowledged 
by the bride-elect in a short personal note, which should be written 
and sent immediately on receipt of the present. 





Rustiovs.—A gentleman who is escorting two ladies in the street 
should not walk between them, but on the outside of both, near the 
curb; at the theatre or any place of amusement or in church he should 
sit nearest to the aisle, at the side of one of the ladies, bat not be- 
tween them. 


CUISINE. 


H. M. L.—Here is the receipt for making chocolate cake that you 
want: a half-cupful of butter, 13g copfuls of sugar, 1 cupfol of milk, 
3 cupfuls of sifted flour, 2 texspoonfuls of bauking-powder, 4 eggs, 4 
ounces of melted chocolate. Beat the butter and sugar toa cream, add 
the beaten yolks, then add slowly the milk and three-quariers of the 
well-sifted flour, Beat a long time, until very smooth and light, then 
acd the melted chocolate and the rest of the floar in which the baking- 
powder has been mixed; beat well, and lastly add the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs. Bake in a moderate oven. Turn out bottom side 
up, and put the icing on when hot. For the icing, melt 4 ounces of 
chocolate and dilute with 3 table-epoonfuls of cream ; add a cupfal of 
powdered sugar and mix well; add 1 well-beaten egg, and stir on 
the fire until the mixture thickens slightly. 


Ameuia Ann.—I fancy the soup to which you refer must be what is 
sometimes known as “fruit soup,” or perhaps you are thinking of 
fruit bouillon. The first contains no grapes, but 1 pint of currants. 
Besides these there must be a half-cup each of raisins (seeded) and 
apples and pears (peeled and chepped). Boil the currants in 1 quart 
of water until tender. Run through a vegetable-press, return the 
liquid to the fire, and add the other fruits. Boil for an hour; thicken 
with a table-spoonfal of corn-starch rubbed smooth in cold water, and 
at the last stir in a half-cnp of granulated sugar, and serve. 

With regard to this fruit soup, | may repeat the famous remark 
which is credited to Abraham Lincoln, “ For people who like this 
sort of thing, it is the sort of thing they like.” 

Fruit bouillon is served as punch, in glasses of crushed ice. 

Stew a quart of cherries in 3 quarts of water until they are ten- 
der, Press through a fine sieve, and add to the liquor half a cup of 
granulated sugar, and return to the fire. Wet a small table-epoonful 
of corn-starch with cold water, and add it to the boiling bouillon. 
Cook until smooth and rather thick. Remove from the fire, and, when 
cool, add a half-pint of claret to the bouillon. 


Novioe.—Smoked sprats are neually served ax a relish at hunch or for 
supper. No, indeed, they are not difficult to prepare. Simply lay them 
on a slightly greased pie-dish and ret them in the oven until heated. 
They are very nice served with toast, and are excellent appetizers. 
Caviare is also served with toast. The taste for caviare is supposed 
to be acquired, but the relish is considered a great delicacy by many 
epicures. The can containing the paste would better be opened several 
hours before it is needed. Turn the contents into a china bowl, and, 
when ready to spread it on narrow strips of toast, beat into it a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and enongh olive oil to make the mixture into 
a very soft paste. Spread on the strips of hot battered toast, and set 
in the oven for a minute. Caviare is also served cold, on thir slices of 
butter~4 bread. 


Junnix A. C.—I agree with you in your theory that most men con- 
sider a mea! incomplete unless potatoes sre served in some form with 
it. Bat you should not be discouraged and fancy that there are “ al- 
ways and only the same old ways of cooking potatoes.” No other 
vegetable is susceptible of as many changes as is this almost universally 
popolar tuber, Not only may it be boiled, fried, stewed, mashed, and 
creamed, bat you may have f ala Ly ise and 4 la Duchesse, 
potatoes hashed with cream, or hashed and browned, stuffed potatoes, 
and potatoes souffié, potato croquettes, and potato omelette. There 
are over a score of receipts = transforming this vegetable, of which 
you are weary, into deli latable shapes. 

Have you ever tried moulded potato with cheese sance? I am sure 
you will find it easy to prepare and bh } to the emery 

Boil and mash the usnal tity of lor your 
household, making them quite soft with | hot milk in aoc hy a table- 
spoonful of batter has been melted. Turn the potatoes on a fire-proof 
plate and make them into a mound, smoothing the surface with a knife 
so that there are no projections. With a table-spoon scoop ont enough 
potato from the centre of the monnd to leave a deep cavity. Glaze 
the inside of this and the outside of the whole mound With the white 
of an egg, and set in the oven. Melt 6 table-spoonfals of butter, and, 
while hot, add to it 4 table-spoonfuls of grated cheese. Pour this mix- 
ture slowly, stirring all the time, on. the well-heaten yolks of 2 eggs, 
and add a pinch of pepper and salt. Now remove the potato from the 
oven, and fill the hollow in the centre with the cheese mixture. If it 
rans over the sides of the mound, do not worry. Sprinkle fine crambs 
over and brown. 
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TRUMBULL’S DIAGNOSIS OF THE BACK 
STAIRCASE. 


—* course it was steep; and naturally—being an inside 
JF one—dark. Most back stairs are; and it had an ugly 
turn in it. But that was no reason why every servant in 
the house should invariably come down the front way. 
But they did—scurrying down at apparently unobserved 
intervals, and by some fatality always meeting that one 
of my intimates whose fine ideals of propriety made my 
standard. 

It was toomuch. There were days when the conscious- 
ness of it overbalanced all my joy in life. It certainly 
takes a very nice adjustment of prerogatives to keep one’s 
own self-respect and live in respectable harmony with 
one’s servants. 

After many days I took the thing really in hand, and 
felt once more secure in my strata, and consciously happy 
in the use of a quality which I admire in myself and a 
few other people. 

I sent for the carpenter, and had an oval window put 
in the wall between the back stairs and the butler’s pan- 
try, letting in a perfect sheaf.of sun rays upon the stairs. 
Then I had them painted white. I covered them with 
a very light moquette carpet of the yarn-end sort, and 
I thouglit better of myself at every stage of improve- 
ment. 

The very next afternoon I met a brown shadow backed 
into a corner of the landing of the main staircase, and it 
seemed like the astral body of the cook, and until dinner- 
time I reflected upon the incurable perversity of that 
other half of the world with whom we share our houses, 
and it saddened me. But the next morning my interior 
level of cheerfulness rose as I stood in the dining-room 
and saw the two maids ascending ‘and descending this 
white graduated elevation to the second floor. It really 
was beautiful! Agnes was coming down the steps, and 
I noticed that she clutched the rail with both hands at 
the turn, and grew red and flurried as she neared the 
bottom. 

‘* Be careful, Agnes; you nearly slipped. But the stairs 
are very nice now,” I added. 

“Yes’m. But I always get a turn there,mum. I sup- 
pose it’s because I fell the first time I came down 'm, 
mum.” 

“Did you?” said I, surprisedly. 
Were you hurt?” 

‘Well, indeed, mum, the cook said it was just the 
mercy of God I wasn’t killt, for I fell on me two hands 
and me knees to the floor. You were out, mum ” 

‘*Well, I am glad I had them fixed,” and my tide of 
self-congratulation rose to a still higher level. 

My room is at the back, and having to pass these stairs 
to reach the main ones, the nearness and the lightness and 
a feeling that I was late for breakfast tempted me one 
morning to take a short-cut to the dining-room. 

Half-way down the stairs, just at the turn by the new 
window, my feet went out from under me, and except for 
a dexterous clutch at the banister I should have fallen 
headlong 

There was a general rush to the spot. 

** It seems to me,” said my husband, ‘‘ that some one is 
always falling down those stairs!” and he shook the rail 
viciously. It creaked and swayed 

“Hallo! that isn’t right, anyway!” and he mounted the 
stairs, testing the banister as he went. Just at the turn 
it lost its stiffness aud swayed back and forth in his 
hands. 

‘* By George! that’s bad. You might have been killed,” 
and turning to come down, he suddenly took a flying leap 
and landed in the midst of us, with the effect of a splash 
in the water 

“The deuce! I came within an ace of falling, myself. 
Don’t let anybody go up or down until that banister is 


“I did not know it. 


fixed. Agnes, tell Mary and Katherine about it.” And 
we went back to the table. 
The carpenter came and stiffened the stair rail. He 


was a big German, attached to Trumbull’s carpenter shop 
As I stood in the hall, giving him directions, ** I Vought,” 
said he,‘‘dat I made dat rail goot pefore. Dem is pad 
stair. I most proke my neck de oder time I come. One 
has to look out for dose stair.” 

I should think so! I was getting a nervous horror of 
them. 

At night my husband tried the banister and went up 
and down, putting his whole weight upon it. He did not 
seem at all satisfied. Up and down, down and up he 
went, testing and examining. It was the turn that troubled 
him; and when I saw him sitting down stairs, as children 
sometimes do, I exclaimed, 

‘** What in the world are you doing, Frank?” 

He went up again, coming down the same way, ap- 
parently oblivious of the new English trousers he cher- 
ished so tenderly. 

‘**Come here,” said he at last; ‘* I want you to try this. 
Sit down ;” and he put his arm around me, and we began 
the descent like two children instead of one. 

‘** Oh!” said I, suddenly. 

“* What is the matter?” 

“Why, it seemed as if the stair pushed me!” 

“Did it?” said he. ‘ Let's try it over again,” and we 
mounted above the turn once more and sat down on the 
stairs. 

“ Let me try it alone,” said I. 

‘** All right.” said Frank, swinging himself down by the 
banister, until hestood just below the window and turned, 
facing me, his hand on the banister, while I let myself 
down from stair to stair. 

One, two, three—and suddenly I was shot forward into 
his arms. 

** W-h-a-t—” L-began, hysterically. 

‘Never mind,” said my husband; “ let’s try it together 
again,” and once more we mounted the steps, slowly, hand 
in hand, and seated ourselves above the turn. I was 
choked and trembling, and Frank looked red and fierce. 
He put his arm firmly around me, and we began the 
descent. 

One—two—three!—and a sudden awful force of pro- 
jection seemed to hurry me forward and upward. 

** Sit still!” Frank's voice seemed to thunder in my 
ears, and I found he was holding me on his knees, and 
my heart wus like running water. And that ended that 
experiment. 

**T'll have old Trumbull himself around in the morn- 
ing,” said Frank; *‘ he knows as much as fifty carpenters 
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need know,” and while we were at breakfast Trumbull 
came. Frank had him in the dining-reom. 

‘**Trumbull,” said he, ‘‘I sent for you to look at those 
back stairs.” Trumbull wiped his bald head. 

** What's the matter with um?” 

* That's what I want you to tell me,” said my husband. 

Trumbull said nothing. 

** What's the matter with that stair, on the turn?” 

Trumbull’s shaggy eyebrows twitched. 

“* Waal, now, Mr. Keith, mebbe I'd ought to spoke to you 
*bout that step, but you'd ’a’ thought 1 was in want of a 
job mebbe, or you'd ’a’ thought I was kinder gettin’ loony ; 
but I did think, when you sent around to have them ban- 
isters stiffened the last time, that mebbe I’d orter tell ye.” 

** What is it?” said Frank, peremptorily. 

Trumbull hesitated. 

** Well—since you wanter know—I’d advise you to have 
that step out.” 

I laughed hysterically; and when Mr. Trumbull turned 
his rather embarrassed regards upon me, I said, 

** You say you’d advise us to have that step out, as if it 
were a tooth.” 

** Exactly,” said he, looking relieved; ‘‘it’s a bad one.” 

** What’s the matter with it?” said Frank again. 

** Well, now,” said Mr. Trumbull,‘ there is such steps.” 

** But what ails it?” persisted Frank. ‘‘ What makes it 
so?” 

“I dunno as I know for certain, Mr. Keith, but I should 
say it was made out’n a kickin’ log.” 

** A kicking log?” 

‘** A kicking log?” exclaimed we both together. 

Mr. Trumbull rubbed his bald head again, and his face 
looked redder. 

** Yes’m! yes, sir—I guess that’s what's it.” 

“Sit down, Trumbull,” said my husband, genially; 
‘and, Agnes, give him a cup of coffee.” 

Trumbull took the coffee, poured it into the saucer, the 
fumes making an ascending veil before his wise old face. 

**T s’pose,” said he, after an interval devoted to coffee 
and slow thought—‘ I s’pose, bein’ as you go huntin’ in 
the lumber deestricks, you know about um?” 

Frank hesitated. At last he said: 

‘*A man was killed in a lumber camp near us last fall, 
and I heard the guides talking about it. They said he 
was hit by a kicking log. I thought of course a log had 
been sprung on him by the other men.” 

“It might have been—yes,” said Trumbull. ‘‘ Some- 
times a log will kick by accident, but there’s them that 
kicks regilar and a purpose. Lumbermen knows it, and 
they mostly lets em alone, and they lie and rot. There 
ain't no mortal thing you can do with a regilar kicker to 
make um useful.” 

** They ought to be burned,” said I, severely, as if a log 
might be a heretic. Trumbull grinned. 

**Hands as knows won't undertake to chop ‘em up, 
ma’am,” said he. ‘‘’Tain’t often they gilts into lumber, 
on account of their cavortin’ all the way along. But 
sometimes one of ’em seems to lie in a sort of a swound 
—and it gits worked up—and after a while it sorter comes 
to—like that there stair.” 

* Take it out,” suid Frank. 

‘‘T'll send Hans. He's as solid on his feet as a cle- 
phant, aud if he got kicked he'd never know it.” 

“You must not be too sure of that, Mr. Trumbull,” 
said I; ‘‘ he knew it the last time.” 

* Did he, now?” said Trumbull. “ But if it kicked him 
into the middle of next year, he'd come every time I sent 
him.” 

** Send him along,” said Frank; ‘‘ but I want that stair 
when he gets it out.” 

Trumbull drew nearer and put his hand on the back of 
my husband’s chair. 

** Jest as you say, Mr. Keith, jest as you say—but— 
but don’t ye go to burnin’ it now—unless you've got a 
mighty good insurance,” and he went off, as silently as 
he had spoken, still wiping his bald forehead. 

‘* Frank, do you believe that rigmarole?” said I, as the 
street door closed softly. 

He looked at me speculatively, rubbing his forehead 
exactly like Trumbull. 

‘They is such things,” said he. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


RED CROSS FETE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
See illustrations on page 777. 


lip féte given for the benefit of the Red Cross at the 
country place of Mr. James L. Breese, at Southamp- 
ton, was one of the most perfectly carried out entertain- 
ments of the kind that has been attempted anywhere. It 
included both an afternoon and evening performance; 
but while the evening was a very successful affair, it did 
not comprise so many original features as the afternoon. 
The evening performance consisted of a variety show 
given in a large tent behind the house, followed by a sup- 
per in the studio. All the arrangements were made aud 
put through in so perfect a manner that there was abso- 
lutely no hitch of any kind anywhere. 

The afternoon's performance took place on the lawn in 
front of the house. On either side of the lawn were 
grouped the different booths, while at the further end was 
the Turkish tent. Directly in the centre of the lawn a 
platform was erected a foot high, but painted green, so 
that it was impossible to tell it from the grass. On this 
platform were given a series of dances, the first by chil- 
dren dressed as flowers, and the second by a number of 
extremely pretty women dressed as shepherdesses, who 
danced a minuet. The dances were given at intervals 
during the entire afternoon. 

All the booths were fitted up in a most artistic and lavish 
manner, with every detail most thorough, and each was so 
attractive it was hard to say which one really was the 
best. The Turkish tent, at the foot of the lawn, was a 
wonderful piece of coloring, with its front flaps turned 
back and covered wita deep crimson Turkish embroidery. 
The interior of this tent was hung with Turkish hang- 
ings and rugs of all kinds, and was in charge of five wo- 
men dressed in real Turkish costume. Their jewels were 
— noticeable ; the girdles and collars of tur- 
quoise and pearls being unusually brilliant. The Jap- 
anese tent was made after the pattern of a Japanese tea- 
house, with a thatched roof through which grew the 
branches of a pear-tree,and on these branches were fastened 
the pear blossoms. This tent was in charge of young girls 
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dressed in Geisha costume, who sold Japanese articles 
and sang the songs of “‘ The Geisha.” Placed in between 
a clump of trees was a refreshment tent, which was not a 
tent, but merely a place screened off with superb garlands 
of bay in which were inserted pink and white roses tied 
with broad blue satin bows. The flower table was original, 
in being a large screen with a background of green in 
which the flowers were placed, and it was situated under 
a spreading tree, from the branches of which hung long 
clusters of purple and yellow wistaria. The toy table was 
under a yellow and black canopy covered with bunches of 
golden-rod. 

At the end of the lawn was a very clever melon-patch 
in charge of some women dressed as darkies, who sold 
watermelons and took guesses on the weight of a pig. 
Near the melon-patch was a unique representation of the 
hut in Santiago that served as a United States post-office. 
This was a narrow building, thatched with yellow corn, 
and on top floated the American flag. Next to the post 
office was the Klondike, a marvellous arrangement of snow 
mountains through which wound a path leading to a deep 
gully filled with sand, where there were claims staked out, 
and inside the claims were gold nuggets. The ordinary 
grab-bag was carried about by a fascinating little piebald 
pony; it consisted of two bags bound with red silk and 
tied with red ribbon, and was in charge of three little girls 
dressed as Red Cross nurses. Four thousand dollars was 
the net profit of the féte,a surprisingly large sum for an 
entertainment lasting only one afternoon and evening, but, 
it is needless to say, most of the expenses were borne by 
the exhibitors, who took a personal pride in having every- 
thing as perfect as possible. Not the least pleasant feature 
of the affair was the enthusiasm felt by every one for the 
victims of the war, sick and suffering ition ; mere 
spectres of the strong men who volunteered at the call to 
arms, appeal to us all, aud make us glad to give for their 
aid, our sympathy, our work, and our money. 


A RED AND YELLOW LEAF. 
SOUVENIR of Spring, and prescience of 
The Spring-time yet to be, 
Green changed to gold, Death crowned with Love— 
Life in epitome. 
CLARENCE URMmy. 


OUR PACIFIC TERRITORY. 


HE American flag was raised over the Hawaiian 

Islands by the United States civil and military au- 
thorities on August 12 last, and by that action an end 
was put to the uncertainties and anxieties that have been 
hanging over the islands for the past few years. The 
revolution which overthrew the native monarchy estab- 
lished a republican form of government, which governed 
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the people well enough, and presumably satisfied the 
majority of the population, both native and white ; but, 
even so, there was more or less of a royalist faction that 
might some day have to be reckoned with; there was the 
Asiatic population, especially the Japanese, who might 
sooner or later become powerful enough to insist upon 
being heard in polities; and so there was always that ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the future which would have kept 
the little republic in an unstable condition, if the whole 
question had not been solved by annexation to the United 
States. The residents of the islands now feel that they 
have become a part of a great and powerful uation which 
will give them a just, honest, and equal administration of 
the laws—a nation strong enough to protect all its sub- 
jects, whether they reside in the old towns of New Eng- 
land or in the thatched villages of a Pacific isle. 

This confidence in the government will prove of benefit 
to trade and to business enterprises of all kinds in Hawaii, 
and before long the islands will be prosperous as they nev- 
er could have been under the old mouarchy or the republic 
that followed it. 

Every traveller that has returned from Hawaii has told 
of the fascination of the islands, of the subtle attraction, 
the indefinable charm of life there. But few have been 
able to explain wherein the fascination lies. It is not in 
the climate or the people or the sea or the life, but per- 
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haps in a combination of all these elements 
ship glides into Honolulu Harbor, 
come down to the dock and shout their welcome, “ Aloha 
and one feels it while lying under the cocoanut-trees by 
the shore, where even the waves Whisper *‘ Aloha?” 
Hawaii is the land of welcome. Perhaps, after all, that 
is the secret of its fascination. Our troops, on their way 
to Manila, were so lavishly entertained at Honolulu that 
they would have been content to stay among the island 
ers. The method of entertainment there is a mixture of 
civilization and of primitive conditions, and music and 
flowers are the chief constituents, The most popular form 
of entertainment is the /wau, which differs little from the 


One feels it 
where the natives 


native feast of former days, and is a sort of picnic and 
garden party and ball combined. Tables are set about 
under the trees, decked with flowers and & leaves. There 
are plates for the guests, but no knives or forks. There is 


roast pig to eat, and chicken, crabs, shrimps, sweet-pota 


toes, mangoes, bananas, oranges, and many peculiar native 
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Ex-Queen Liliuokalan 

EX-QUEEN OF HAWAII ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
Photogray Dave 

dishes. Chief among these is poi—a bluish paste made 


of pounded taro, fermented. It takes some time for the 
foreigner to acquire a taste for this dainty, as well as the 
ability to eat it, native fashion, with his fingers. These 
luaus are being given constantly on those sunny shores, 
and one might think that the inhabitants had little to do 
but sit about, bedecked with flowers, eating and singing, 
and looking lazily at the dancing boys and girls. In the old 
days of the monarchy there used to be even more of this 
lazy, careless sort of life, and that is probably why the isl- 
ands never progressed very rapidly. But since the Queen 
was deposed and the court abolished the native customs 
have been gradually losing their hold. At the time of the 
annexation ceremonies ex-Queen Liliuokalani held a recep- 
tion which was more like a European function than any en 
tertainment ever given by Hawaiian royalty. The Queen 
and Princess Kaiulani,as well as the priuces, wore European 
dress—as they have for years, for that matter—and every- 
thing was conducted as it would have been in Paris or 
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Prince Cupid Mrs, J. O. Carter Miss Sadie Carter. 


CEREMONIES. 


London or New York. An interesting feature of the ab 
sorption of this ex-kingdom by the great republic is the 
rumor that Princess Kaiulani is to marry the son of a 
former Mayor of New York. Should the rumor prove true, 
then the yonpg woman who might have been a queen, if 
events had not moved so rapidly as they have, will become 
the wife of a plain citizen of the republie—a plain citizen, 
however, who, like the several millions of other free-born 
plain citizens, may carve his way to the highest office in 
the land—higher than the throne of Hawaii. 

And with all these new riches in land and people, the 
United States accepts new duties and broader respousibili 
ties. Our customs will be accepted by the islanders, and 
perhaps some of their graceful and childish customs will 
find their way into our national life, just as we have bor 
rowed of the Indians, and of the Louisiana French, and 
of the California Mexicans, and of other races and peoples 
that we have absorbed since the United States first began 
to expand over the North American continent. 
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BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD GOWN FROM THE MAISON 
WEILLE.—(See Paee 775.) 


USEFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
WHEELING TRIP. 
VACATION awheél has now ceased to be a novelty 
i for men. Few women, however, have yet learned 
ihe possibilities of the wheel in this direction, and, as a 
rule, confine themselves to the minor pleasure of short 
daily runs in the immediate neighborhood of home. 

The contrast between a short run and a week’s tour is 
as great as that felt by a yachtsman taking an occasional 
sail down the bay or a delightful month's cruise along the 
coast. Starting away into the open of vague uncertainty 
carries with it a delightful feeling of elation and freedom; 
one leaves behind the tameness of security, and eagerly 
challenges the unknown of time and events. 

It would seem superfluous, in these days of constant 
travel, to offer suggestions to the ordinary traveller as to 
his personal needs by land or sea, but to the novice, pro- 
posing a wheeling tour abroad, certain hints may be ac- 
ceptable, 

A few essentials must first be looked to; these assured, 
any woman may with impunity spend a delightful two or 
three weeks touring in England, Scotland, and Wales, or 
even on the contineut of Europe. 

In wheeling, as in many other sports, the first requisite 
is sound health. No woman should undertake a tour who 
is not fortified with a strong constitution. She should be 
in such good condition as to meet with indifference the 
discomforts incident to a traveller dependent upon chance 
xecommodations; she should have a surplus of energy to 
resist fatigue, a fortitude equal to occasional hard work 
or ill luck, and the power to brave inclemencies of wind 
andl weather. 

In preparing for a trip a certain amount of muscular 
training is necessary. During the winter general exercise 
should be taken regularly in the gymnasium in order to 
obtain a good working basis. Supplementary to this, as 
early in the spring as the weather permits, daily rides on 
the wheel should be taken, at first very moderate as to 
distance and duration, and as varied as possible as re- 
gards the nature of country ridden over, One soon learns 
what she is equal to, whether fifteen. miles or fifty a day 
is her limit, and it is always safer to keep well within the 
limit; whether she can climb a hill or must walk it—and 
here pride must sometimes be set aside, for all women 
have not the same limit of endurance. With a store of 
health, strength, and common-sense, and a goodly supply 
of energy at command, the rest is of minor concern. 
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Own a desirable wheel, of which you thorough- 
ly understand the care. ~ Dress much as you would 
at home, only substituting a flannel shirt-waist for 
the usual cotton one, in order to meet exigencies 
of climate and weather. 

In crossing the ocean one might risk a good 
passage, when the wheel would not suffer if sim- 
ply crated; but it is safer, and in the end may 
save trouble, to assume the probability of a very 
wet trip, and to prevent rust take every necessary 
precaution. 

Use vaseline freely on all the bearings, the chain, 
and on all metal parts of the wheel, and, in addi- 
tion, wind these parts with paper or cloth; envelop 
the whole in a large sheet, and pack in an ordinary 
crate. If you are very particular about saving 
your wheel from scratches, and intend to transfer 
it more or less by rail, you may prefer to encase 
it in a crate of wicker or a folding one of wood 
and canvas; but experience has proved that it is 
more satisfactory to put the wheel in an ordinary 
erate, which can be thrown away as soon as the 
ocean. voyage is over. Any hote! porter is easily 
persuaded to look after the crating for the return 
voyage. The few extra scratches an uncrated 
wheel sustains through railway travel are com- 
pensated for by the saying in time and trouble. 
Storing a crate, or forwarding it from place to 
place, is both troublesome and expensive. 

Do not trust to forwarding agencies and make 
the mistake of sending your wheel across the ocean 
to meet you on the other side. Not only is it dif- 
ficult to know. beforehand the approximate ex- 
pense, but there is uncertainty as to the time and 
condition of delivery. It is much safer to take it 
with you, even if you do not intend to use it in 
the country where you land. The steamer com- 
panies charge a uniform price of $2 50 for carrying 
a crated wheel across the ocean. 

It ig always better before 
reaching a frontier to famil- 
iarize one’s self with the re 
quirements of the country as 
regards duty. Frequently 
membership in the English 
or French cycle clubs will 
pass a wheel free of charge; 
but it is occasionally neces 
sury to pay a deposit on en 
tering a country, which, on 
again. passing the border at 
any point, will be refunded, 
Forethought as to the con- 
ditions and preparations to 
meet them will frequently 
save time and annoyance 
On entering England or Ger 
many there is no duty to pay 
on tourists’ own wheels. In 
Austria one must pay a de 
posit, in gold, of fifty marks 
(about $12), which is refund 
ed on recrossing the border 
Membership in the English 
Touring Club will pass one’s 
wheel into France or Italy. 
Membership in the French 
club will, 1 think, pass it into 
Switzerland; otherwise the 
deposit is small—about eight 
francs ($1 60). 

Where a deposit is made 
official papers testifying to 
the fact should be secured for 
presentation on the exit bor 
der, It will also save much 
annoyance, before attempting 
to ride, to acquaint one’s self with 
the bicycle rules of a town or coun- 
try. 

In certain cities, for instance, per- 
mits to wheel are required. In Paris 
this is the case; and there one is not 
allowed to lead the wheel along the 
sidewalk, but must always keep to 
the road. Local rules may be learn- 
ed, if not from the hotel porter, from 
police headquarters. 

If one is going to travel in England 
it is very desirable to become a mem 
ber of the English Touring Club 
(C.T.C.), and it will be better to se- 
cure one’s membership through the 
United States consul (Mr. Frank 
Weston, of Boston) before leaving 
this country. In this way one has 
her membership ticket ready for im- 
mediate use on landing; and having 
secured the road and hand books of 
the club, she can from them more 
easily plan a trip. 

The road-book gives routes all over 
England, with mileage and minute 
descriptions of the roads; the hand 
book is very useful in giving address- 
es of local consuls and names of club 
hotels. 

C.T.C. membership entitles one to 
reduced rates at club hotels. These 
hotels are almost invariably good, 
usually the best the town affords. Al 
though contrary to direction, it some 
times saves annoyance to make known 
one’s memership upon entering the 
hotel. If one’s tour is to be confined 
to the Continent, English club mem 
bership is of little use.’ Their Conti 
nental book is still too incomplete to 
afford much assistance. Member 
ship in the French club (obtainable 
through Mr. Haeltine of Boston) is 
very helpful. The Italian road-book 
is also excellent. For travel in Ger- 
many and Switzerland it is desirable, 
in addition to the above-mentioned 
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road-books (French and Italian), to make frequent refer- 
ence to the sectional bicycle maps, published in Leipsic 
(Czermaksgarten, 10). These are also especially useful in 
the Austrian Tirol,.for mountain grades are accurately 
given, and one may determine the best direction over a 
given route. 

The bam of baggage is an all-important one. A 
good rule is, take less than you think necessary, and you 
will have more than sufficient. This question reduced to 
its lowest terms resolves itself into a small-sized exten 
sion- basket, containing enough for a week's tour. Put in 
the basket a complete change of under-clothing, a silk 
shirt-waist, a pair of easy slippers, and toilet articles; in 
addition, have a map, a road-book, and a short storm-cape. 
One soon learns.to strap. the basket very expeditiously 
in the rear of the wheel, under the saddle, resting it on the 
mud.guard. Two straps are sufficient to hold the basket 
steadily.. With the basket in place, the additional weight 
is hardly perceptible, being not more than six pounds. 
Do not put extra weight on the handle-bars or over the 
front wheel. 

Once a week have larger “ telescopes” meet. you, for- 
warding them, when possible, by post; this is the more 
reliable and the less expensive way. In them pack .the 
** town” clothes, which means a longer skirt,.a change 
of shoes, anda general store for replenishing ‘the bicycle 
basket... It seems strange that a longer skirt is necessary 
in larger towns, in order to escape unpleasant observa- 
tion, but such is the case, even though one’s bicycle skirt 
reaches the shoe-top. 

Nowhere in Europe, however, do women dress as well 
for cycling as does the American girl; even in) England 
every girl one meets wheels iv a long walking skirt, and 
on a saddle entirely too low for her length of limb; the 
effect to an observer is not pleasing. 

In arranging for a trip it is not necessary to make hard 
and fast plans; but knowing one’s map well renders 
change of direction on the spur of the moment possible, 
and pleasant détours become a pleasing feature of the 





SILK GOWN WITH APPLIQUE LACE. 


Gown in bine and black. Skirt arranged in spaced tucks, with appliqné lace figures in 
the intervals. New coat-ehaped bodice with short rounded fronts and coat-tail back. Lace 
appliqnés on front and sleeves. Black mousseline de soie vest and jabot, Black satin stock 
and belt, and large black buttons. 
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trip. Ona few weeks’ tour one seldom stays 
long enough in a place to take advantage of 


pension ” rates—that is, board and lodging 


by the week ata reduced daily rate. A good 
plan ou the Continent is to take a room, to be 
had for five or six francs a day, and order 
meals where one wishes 


Experie nce teaches the expediency of light 
and frequent repasts at regular intervals. In 


England the food is good, but very monot 
onous; one soon learns thut there is no vari 
ety of choice, and takes what is set before 


her without murmur or dissent 
In Switzerland the morning meal is usual 


ly bread, butter, and coffee, with honey—all 


of which are sure to be good in that country, 
even at the most unpretentious inns, About 
eleven o'clock take a second light meal of 
bread and cheese, and beer perhaps. One 
o'clock is the luncheon- hour, when something 
hot is in ord At four, afternoon tea; and 
ut seven or eight. on the arrival for the 
night, after a refreshing bath and change of 
clothing, sit down to a hearty dinner 
There are two essentials for a suecessful 
trip still unmentioned—a pocket-bouok, not 
large; aod last, but most important of all 
s companion whose congeniality has pre 
viously been pul to the proof 
Deuta M. E..sori 
1 GIRL'’S COLLEGI UTFIT 
‘ha question of a girls ¢ lege educa 
tion baving been definitely settled by 
so many girls at present, who feel that a 


college education is necessary to their future 


welfare, the next question that arises is what 
outfit should be provided for the college 
girl In many instances the money needed 
for the college expenses has been a severe 
drain upon the resources of the girl, and of 
her family as well She must consult econ 
omy in every way possible and yet it is of 
great importance that she should look well 
dressed when she is among her college com 
panions. Fortunately girls, like older women, 
are growing more independent as regards 
fashion as the world grows older People 
find it necessary to dress according to the 
prevailing style—that is, if they do not wish 
to be conspicuous; but they do not feel it is 
necessary to be very magnificently attired 


simply because their friends, who have large 
to spend on attire them 
selves on the plan of the Queen of Sheba 


allowances dress 


To begin with, a girl must have a nice 
outfit of under-clothing. This must be well 
made, and of good material Above all, it 


fancifully trimmed with lace or 
that would be very bad style 
ollege laundering is an uncertain 
at best, it is always advisable to choose 
t cannot easily be destroyed— 
material with dainty embroidery of 
a pattern that not too open. A little 
trimming of embroidery is far better style 
than a great deal of « heap lace and of what 
known effective work that the 
very coarse flaring patterns. White petti 
coats not used to the same extent 
they and a girl will find it more 
economical to have two silk petticoats than 


must not be 
embroidery 


And 
thing 


as « 
something tha 
good 
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to have a lot of white ones. There are a 
great many sales held in the larger cities 
where cheap petticoats can be bought that 
will wear well, but if one is not in or near 
a large city, it is possible to make a petti 
coat that will do good service and yet not 
cost a great deal of money This is accom 


Pp ished by sending for samples or by buying 
remoants. The new skirts, those 
made with an attached flounce, take com 
paratively little material, and the petticoat 
will wear better if the flounce is faced or 
entirely lined with cambrie and bound with 
One of these skirts should be in 
the other in light silk, to wear in 
afternoon or evening 


Veivetleecn 
dark silk 
the 


For general wear the best style of dress is 


that in the coat and'skirt pattern, which can 
be worn with separate waists, and these 
waists for work are best made of flannel or 


wash material or silk on the pattern of a 
plain shirt-waist In bending over a desk 
it is well to have no compression about the 
waist more than ig and shirt 
waists are capital things on this account 
There & great many pretty silks that 
be made up effectively for afternoon 
and, if they are lined, will quite 
warm enough for winter It is well to have 
for Sunday and afternoon wear a thorough 


necessary 


are 
can 


wear be 


woollen gown. It had best pot be of too 
heavy a material, and it should be made in 
some smart fashion The new styles are 
going to have basques instead of round 


waists, and with effective vests of some dif 
ferent colored material, preferably silk or 
mousseline de sole—silk is the best, however, 
for a college girl. If it is possible to have 
one silk gown, it will be found useful. This 
should be of some dark color—a dark blue 
or black—made with two waists, one a low 
necked waist, for there are a great many oc 
casions in college life when a low waist is 
necessary. The high waist can be trimmed 
with some bright color so that it will look 
youthful. A girl needs a comfortable wrap- 
per; not only her bath wrapper, but a gown 
she can slip on in her own room when she 
is studying. She will find it a good in- 
vestment to have a pretty tea jacket of 
some bright silk or flannel, which she can put 
on with her dress skirts, and that will be 
amart enough to put on to see some of her 
friends. She will need, of course, two or 
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more dressing-jackets simply for her own 
room, and one of these can be in eider-down 
flannel. 


A pair of comfortable slippers is very ne- 
cessary; not slippers that are worn down at 
the heels and look shabby, but pretty ones 
with a bow or rosette, while for bedroom 
wear the kind known as Romeo slippers 
will be found the most easy and comfortable. 
A warm coat is a necessity, and a black or 
dark blue will be found the best. There 
should also be a golf cape. For head-gear 
there must be a smart hat for church wear, 
and a turban or other hat of some sort for 
every-day exercise. Two liats are all that is 
necessary, but these two should be chogen 
with an eye to what is becoming. Black 
velvet or dark blue velvet is very good, be 
it wears well. They can be trimmed 
with stiff wings or quills or bows of ribbons. 
Besides the slippers, there must be two pairs 
of good heavy walking boots, which can be 
worn on alternate 
during the entire 


cause 


winter, For house wear, 


| slippers or low shoes are appropriate. 


Plenty of fresh neck-wear is a necessity. 
Any giv! can make herself stocks enough to 
look clean and neat, and there is no excuse 
for a girl going about with soiled linen any 
more than there is for a man. Ribbons are 
inexpensive, and can be washed or cleaneil, 
and a girl should always have a fresh ribbon 
about her-—that is, if she wears ribbon at all 
A mackintosh and rubbers are as much a 
necessity as an umbrella, and no girl would 
think of going without an umbrella, The 
mackintosh can be bought very cheap now, 
and will be found a great saving; besides 


which it is imperative that girls should keep | 


themselves from getting wet. A very good 
investment is a well-made golf skirt. This 
can also be bought cheap, and is smart 


| enough to wear to school—that js, to lecture 


for it is made long enough now not to 
show the feet and ankles too much. Made 
of double - faced cheviot it is warm enough 
to wear all winter, and looks particular 
ly well with shirt - waists. The question 
of gloves is another thing to be considered 
The heavy kid—a dog-skin, for instance—is 
the best for every-day wear, with two or 
three light pairs for smart occasions 


Nothing has been said about flannel, but 


| every girl knows how necessary it is to wear 


that are | 





our climate woollen or flannel 
skin. The ribbed shirts and drawers of wool 
and lisle, or wool and cotton, are light in 
weight, but bave sufficient warmth to pre 
vent any sudden chill. They are as neces 
sary a part of the outfit as is the school 
dress or the mackintosh—far more necessary 
than the silk gown. Three suits are usually 
sufficient. 
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THE BUSINESS LETTER 
‘he ability to write a satisfactory busi 
ness letter is a gift worth cultivating, 
while yet it is within the reach of every one. 
For to successfully write a letter on busi- 
ness no peculiar talent for composition is 
required, no extended vocabulary, and no 
extraordinary grace or beauty of style. In 
faet, the business letter must, more than any 
other, stand on its own merits, must be terse, 
accurate, explicit, and to the point. Admit 
ting of no circumlocution, ruined by efflores 
cence, indifferent to sentiment, the ideal busi 
ness letter confines itself strictly to the facts 
and circumstances which prompt it, and re- 
fers intelligently and definitely to the thing 
in hand 
In the preparation of a letter on business 
of any description, from the purchase of a 
paper of pins to the transferrence of an estate, 
the writer must bave very clearly in mind 
the purport of the matter—must know what 
she wants to say. To this end, if the affair 
be one of importance, she may be aided by.a 
memorandum, so that whatever request she 
prefers, or statement she makes, may be veri 
fied by reference to this before she finally 
despatches her letter. Nothing is ever clear- 
ly and lucidly expressed in words which is 





days, and will then last | 





next the | 


not first plainly and clearly in the writer's | 


own consciousness. 
to loose writing: and speaking in business as 
elsewhere 

In addressing a business firm or corpo- 
ration, it is proper to use the designation 
they have adopted. ‘* Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons,” should not be written to as ‘John 
Smith's Sons,” for example. Be sure you 
are right, if knowledge is attainable, as it 
usually is about this particular Having 
writien the title of the business house, next 
address them either as ‘‘ Dear Sirs” or as 
“Gentlemen.” Either form is admissible, 
but the first is regarded as in slightly better 
taste than the second. If your letter is in 
reply to one you have received, in the open- 
ing sentence it is right to acknowledge this 
by saying, ‘‘ Your favor of such or such a 
date is at hand,” adding an expression of 
thanks. Should this letter call for informa- 
tion, or take up a variety of interests, go 
over it with painstaking detail, taking up 
the points in their order, and answering all 
questions as fully as possible, but without 
unnecessary diffuseness. If your letter is the 
initial one, and you are writing on business 
of your own, plunge at once into the heart 
of the matter, avoiding preamble and long 
introduction. Your correspondent’s time 
must be considered. Give him the gist of 
the business without needless delay. 


Loose thinking leads | 


| county, State, as well as street and number 
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If it is necessary to mention money, or if 
sums in dollars and cents are mentioned, 
write these legibly both in figures and in 
words, thus—$10, Ten Dollars. A legible 
hand is essential in a business transaction. 
The type-writer has been a distinct boon to 
business because of this quality of legibiiiry, 
for while it sometimes puzzles an expert to 
decipher a scrawl written by a nervous or 
hasty or heedless hand, the little machine 
ticks off its magic letters, and he that runs 
may read. | 

Your signature, however, must not be in | 
type-writing, but must be written with your 
own hand. Be very careful that your ordi- | 
nary way of writing your name be jegible. 
Do not write the first three or four let- 
ters plainly, and allow the others to go 
trailing off into space in a vague, undeter- 
mined fashion which is a Chinese puzzle to 
the recipient. Curiously, there are few per- 
sons who do not need this caution. In re- 
ceiving a letter from a stranger, one often 
finds the whole communication perfectly 
legible until the signature is reached, and 
that will be so blind that it can only be 
guessed at, Endless confusion results from 
this strange bit of carelessness. 

Your whole post-office address —town, 





should be written in the upper right-hand 
corner of every letter of business. If you 
ure abroad, and are to be addressed poste re- 
stante, or in the care of your bankers, give 
either direction very plainly. There can be 
nothing left to the imagination ina business 
letter—all must be put down in black and 
white. 

Money should be sent either in checks or 
postal-notes, or, if these are not convenient, 
in a registered letter, Amounts under one 
dollar may be sent in postage-stamps. Silver 
coins should not be enclosed in letters if any 
other method of transmission can be chosen, 

Always take pains to fully stamp a busi- 
ness letter. If it requires a reply, and the 
business concerns you exclusively, do not 
omit to send return postage. A good plan is 
to enclose a self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope, so that your correspondent may have 
the minimum of trouble while engaging his 
powers in your service. 


Apvice To Motruers.—MRrs. W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for chi’dren teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the —_ alays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remed y tu. diarrhea. 
—( Adv.) 


FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

Tue Gail eogen, Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
as a baby food from the ow of birth, stands 
without a competitor, presenting as it does the 
most perfect preparation of milk for the use of in 
f ints.—{ Adv. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Vot. XXX1., No. $7. 











THE choicest 
product of 


uine bears 
the words 
* JOHANN MARIA FARINA 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICHS PLATZ” 
(opposite the Julichs Place), the address of the great 
Farina distillery. Look chiefly for the word 
** gegenuber"’—that cannot be copied. 
Por sale in seven sizes by everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


PROF. i. HUBERT’S 
MALViNA CREAM 
gregh TASMIRIR eRe, 


tng all restoring the com- 
—— to its seam Se Sear ree 


mA NA. to ionT! Wyo soas | Prof.t, Hubert 
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No More 


Toothache 


This positive 
claim made by 


Benédictins’ 
Dentifrices 


can be verified 
by any one who 
will use them ei- 
ther as a prevent- 
ive or as a cure. 
They possess 
strong medi- 
cinal value in 
all cases of in- 
flammation of the 
mouth and throat. 


MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents. 


“The National” 


S-yard piece, 10 cents. 


Can be had in all colors and black, 
also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 






MANUFACTURED 





BY 





1S &I7 MERCER ST, 
NEW YORK. | 


on the Selvedge of Black 
Guarantees Good Wear. 


BLENia. PATE LT Poupre 


DENTIFRICES Detigntfu1 


entifrices 


Besides the de- 
licious sense of 
cleanness which 
the use of 


Bénédictins’ 
Dentifrices 
impart to the 
mouth, their ef- 
fect on the teeth 
and gums is per- 
manently benefi- 

cial, 


Send Six Cents and 
secure samples. 


BENEDICTINS’ 
DENTIFRICES 

24 & 26 White St., 
New York. 





To give all readers of HARPER'S BAZAR a 
chance to see for themselves what 
an indispensable thing 


The Art Interchange 


is in every home, we will, for $1.00, 
send to any address, by return mail : 


12 Sw mperd on and W ater-Color M'ctares, which you can 
either put on your walls or copy 

12 Art Werk Supplements, and 

6 Attractive numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
all beautifully illustrated and full of valuable information on 
art matters and home decoration. The colored pictures alone, 
at catalogue prices, sell for 64.1%, To every ove remitting 
the regular wie of @4.0@ for a full year's subscription, the 
above liberal offer will be sent free as a premium. 

4 il Pay You to Send for 7 Generous Offer. 
Descriptive As BH for 2-cent stam 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St.,! 
thoroughly revised 


ARPER’ S and classified, will 


be sent by mail to any address 


ten cents, CATALOGU 


ten cents. 


= 


. ¥. 





Sepremver 10, 1808. 


Fall Suits «Cloaks 
$5 


Our Fall and Win- 
ter line of Suits and 


attractive Style Book, 
together with a large 
ment of sam- 
les of the materials 
rom which we make 
our garments. 
are hundreds of firms 
selling - made 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE ART INTERCHANGE 


The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive Art and Household Monthly Magazine 


Indispensable to Art Workers and an invalu- 


able —¥] in all Branches of Home Dec- 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 
Each number lavishly and beautifully illus- 


water-color paintings. 3§¢. per copy, at all 
dealers. Yeari subscription, $4.00. 
Trial; three aauthe, $1.00. 
Special Subscription Offer 
To Readers of HARPER’S BAZAR 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO BAZAR READERS 


Every one remitting NOW $4.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription will receive PREE, as a premium, the six 
months’ numbers from July to December, 1898, and then 
numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE for the full 


OT the 5 > oy trated and accompanied by large full-size design | year of 1899. This most remarkable offer is made only 
wishes to dress well supplements and exquisite facsimiles of oil and | to BAZAR readers, and by taking advantage of it mow 
we 


you get eighteen months’ consecutive numbers (July, '98, 
to Dec., '99), value $6.00, for the price of only one 
year. 

A specimen copy of this unrivalled Monthly Home 
and Art Magazine, which occupies to-day the foremost 
position in the completeness, reliability, and thorough- 


| ness of its numerous practical departments, with color 


POR $2 (sent direct to us) 
you will receive THE ART 
INTERCHANGE for six 


plates and design supplements, 
will be sent for 25 cents. Our 
latest thirty-six-page illustrated 
catalogue free. 


suits and cloaks, but 
we are the only house 
making them to order 
at me te prices. 





, , 
Our catalogue illus- 1898, and will get in addition, Or, to give you a better idea 
trates: PREE, tre July, August, and of the general character and use- 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. , accom- fulness of this magazine, we will 
Exclusive styles adapted for Fall and Winter wear. by all the beautiful send six trial numbers with twelve 
Church and Visiting Dresses, $7 up. and other supplements. color plates and twelve design 


Exquisite designs at very moderate prices. 


Pall and Winter Jackets and Capes, $5 up. 
New Paris Skirts, $4 up. 

A fine selection of Skirts in Cloth, Silk, Satin, etc. 

We pay, express charges everywhere. Our line of 
Samples includes the newest materials for Fall and 
Winter wear, many of them being exclusive novelties 
not shown elsewhere. We dee ave special lines of 
black goods and fabrics for second mourning. Write 
to-day for catalogue and samples. 


Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for 





y taking advantage of this 
offer NOW, you get NINE 
MONTHS for $2.00—with 18 
color pictures and 18 design 


supplements for only $1.00 

The above unusual! subscription 
offers for 1899 are only made now, 
HL. and to secure it your remittance 
if sold singly. should be sent without delay 


supplements. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St., New York 











“THRER SLEEPY KITTENS “—Oil-Colors. By 
1. H. Dolph. Size, sox17 inches. Price, asc. 


Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. , 
What of that ? 


It’s the only make worth 


Cloaks rf for Suits, aoe “ol will ee be able to send | 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. advertising 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., s 
Ww Pittsburgh Pa 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK ee 
-— POPP ME PPP PP , 
} / , 
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HARPER’S B 2 | ae " 
RPER'S BAZAR 1B Ro fee! 
and, wears better. silk and » 


CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS }; silk has a tag to 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


All imitations lack 
the remarkable qual- 
ities of genuine 

NEARSILK, 
and are apt to rain 
your gown. 











The black of these 
goods is of the fam- 
ous NUBIAN dye. 








SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cent:. 


f Without? 25 Cents, SKIRT, 25 Cents. } 
COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents, 








All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 























Dear Sits jx #.  § aeeecscccccessccccpecvcccresseessecccscs 1898 ; 
$155.00 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of and up. 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No.... ADDRESS 
Waist No. : “eae BEETHOVEN 
SKIRT “ ee No..., PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
for which I enclose .... cents. Washington N. J 
- . . 
4 
PE nc dbkbevelecnssedodsseadsidiondeacebeen: coneree : THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
Ks nee ere ce LEICGHNER’S FETT-POWDER #0 
ERMINE-POWDER 
Cut Pattern Fashi in this Number: Nos. 94 and 95, page 772; and No. 93, Color Pilate. These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 









a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS 4 ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Harper & Brothers Have Just Published 


—— 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Arcuimatp! A STUDY OF A CHILD. 


By Louise E. Hocan, 
With a Colored Frontispiece and Many Illustrations by 
the Child.. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


R. CoLtgunoun. - With Frontispiece, Maps, and Dia- 
grams. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


Mr. Colquhoun has chosen a most opportune moment for putting on record the re- 
sults of his observations during several prolonged visits to the Far East, a task which he 
has had in contemplation for some time. Recent events have forcibly drawn the attention 
of the world to the condition and prospects of China, and this timely volume presents in 
a compact and popular form such an account of the country as will interest the general 
reader, and yet be of pronounced value to men of business, politicians, travellers, and 
others who may wish to be further informed regarding the subject. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 1776-1850. By Frawcis 
Newton Tuorpe. Illustrated with Maps. Two Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 oo. 


Mr. Thorpe’s work is an original study in the history of politics in this country. To 
quote from the Preface: ‘‘ It contains the evidences of changes—and, it is believed, of 
progress—in the ideas and opinions which.the American people have held respecting the 
principles, the organization, and the administration: of their civil institutions. It is a 
record of the evolution of government in this country since the Revolution, and it rests 
upon authorities hitherto almost.entirely disregarded.” 


In this work Mrs. Hogan tells the story of the growth of the mental faculties in a 
child, in a natural way, without any of the ordinary hot-house methods so often producing 
a hybrid. Although we have all noticed and been impressed—almost startled—by unex- 
pected bursts of intelligence in the little ones about us, few have ever made such a study 
of the development of the human soul, and given us such patient, loving data. Not only 
does the work tell us of the growth of the body, but also of the character building in the 
little ones. 














THE GOLFER’S ALPHABET. Pictures by A. B. 
Frost. . Verses by W. G. van T. SutpHEN. Small 4to, 
Illuminated Boards. Price, $1 50. 

The humors of golf are apparently inexhaustible, and Mr. Frost, himself a keen 
player, has worked com amore in illustrating the harmless foibles of his fellow - enthu- 
siasts. The verses of the alphabet are by Mr. Sutphen, and have the agreeable lightness 


of touch that characterized the half-dozen stories contained within the covers of ‘‘ The 
| Golficide.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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CELEBRITIES AT HOME. 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 


XIL—GENERAL WEYLER 

















A RATHER STUNNING BANDERILLERO OPENED 


run Dook. 


Urow returning to my Londen lodgings I was 
greatly rejoiced to find awaiting me there a cable 
message from the War Department at Washington, 


saying that it | would visit General Weyler at Madrid, 
and secare from bim a renily frank expression of his 

ews concerning our Spanish imbroglio, the President 
would be very glad to give me a commission as First 


Assistant Vivandiére to the army of the Philippines, 
with Pank of Captain Ieaw at once that In endeavor- 
ing t¢ secure an interview with this particular celeb 
rity I ran rieke far greater than any I had yet en- 
onuntered—greater even than those involved in my 
vielt to Mr. Caine ar hie Manx home It ip my custom, 
however, to go wherever duty may call, and Inasmuch 
my eex has, since the days of Joan of Arc, secured 
military recognition nowhere except in the ranks of 
the Salvation Army, I resolved to accept the commis- 
sion, and notified the War Department accordingly. 
Yortunately my style of beauty is of the Spanish type, 
and, farthermere, when at boarding-school pene | 
years ago, in Brooklyn, I hed etudied the Spania 


tongne, so that disguise was not difficuit. I had seen 


ways known myself to be a resourceful creature, but I 
had never dreamed that among my reserve accomp!ish- 
ments the agility and grace of & premiére danseuse 
could be nu red. 

It was Frida ovens when I reached Madrjd, and 
Saturday morning, bright aud early, I called at Gener- 
al Weyler’s house. her stunning bauderillero 
opened the front door and inquired my business, 

“ Tell General Weyler,” said J, “ that Sefiorita Gypey 
del Castilianos de Sierra de Santiago, of Newark, New 
Jersey, wishes to speak with him on affairs of national 
importance.” 

I had resolved upon a bold stroke, and it worked 
to a charm. The General, who is mortally afraid of 
assnesines, had been listening from his usual hiding- 
piece behind the hat-rack. Pushing the hat-rack from 
before bist, he stepped out inte the hall, and standing 
between me and the door, inquired threateningly if 
Newark, New Jersey, was not one of the dependencies 
of the United States. 1 anewered him in fluent Spanish 
that it waa, told him that I had lived there through no 
fault of my own for three years, had had to fly before 
a mob because of my pro-Spanish sympathies, and, 
travelling night and day, had come to lay before him a 
complete sketch of the fortifications of Newark, to- 
gether with the ground-plan of Harlem, which, as I 
informed him, he woald have to take befure he could 
possibly hape to place Washington in a state of siege. 
| also gave him a chart showing by what waterways 
a Spanish fleet could approach and reduce Niagara 
Falls to ashes—a blow which would strike England and 
the United States with equal force, without necessarily 
ahering the sta‘us quo ante with Great Britain. 

The General, like the quick-witted soldier that he is, 
became interested at once. The lowering aspect of 
his brow cleared like the summer clouds before an 
August sun, and, with an urbanity which I had not ex- 
pected, invited me to step into hissanctam. I aé¢cept- 
ed with alacrity. I cannot say that it was a pleasant 
room; it was in military disorder. Machetes and 
murderous-looking pistols were everywhere, and the 
chair to which I was assigned was a pleasant’little 
relic of the Inquisition, and was so arranged that had 
the General so wished, the arms holding hidden iron 
spikes would fold about me at any moment and give 
me a hug I should not forget ina burry. Added to 
this was a series of Kodak pictures of all the atrocities 
of which he was guilty while in Havana. These were 
framed in one massive oaken frieze running from one 
end of the room to the other, and labelled ou a gilt 
tablet with black letters, ‘* Snap Shots I Have Suapped, 
or Pleasant Times in Cuba,” 

This demonstrates that Weyler is one of those rarely 
fortunate people who take pleasure and pride in the 
profession they are called upon te fullow 

“General,” said I, once we were seated, “ did it 
ever occur to you that if you were two feet shorter, 
and clean-ehaven, with a different nose and a smaller 
mouth, and a shorter chin and a bigger brow, and less 
curve to your arms when you walk, you would resemble 
Napoleon Bonaparte 7” 

The General was evidently pleased by my com 
pliment. 

“Deo you think so?” said he, with a emile which 
absolutely froze my soul 

“IT do,” I anid, meekly, and then I began to weep. I 
was, really anverved, and began to wieh I had pever 
eecepted the commission. He was se frightfully cold- 
blooded, and toyed with a stiletto of razorlike sharp- 
ners so carelessly that I was truly terrified 

“Don't ery, Gypsy,” he said. “ War is# a terrible 
thing, bat we will 
beat those Yankee 
pigs yet.” This, of 








course, war before 

















peace war declared. 

The remark nerved 
meupagain. He be- 
Heved in me, and that 
was half the battle 

“Oh, | hope so, 
General,” I sobbed 
“Bathow? Poor wld 
Spain bas notping tu 
ght with.” 

. 


sefi t my ied, 

orita I” er 
tely. “ Aud 
si yanded will 

give t battle.” 


“Bat you do not 
know the conntry, 
General,” said LL 
“ Don’t risk your life, 
I beg of you—our only 
hope: I haven't a 
doubt that in a fight 
with pigs. you will 
win; bat,General, the 
Unived States is so 
vast, «0 complicated ; 
it is full of pitfalls!” 

I could see that I 
had him worked up. 





‘| AM TOO OLD A SPANIARD TO BE CAUGHT LIKE TUAT.” 


Carmencita dance at a private residence in New York, 
nud hed therefore some slight knowledge of how a 
full-fledwed seflorita should enter a room, eo that, on 
the whole, I went to Madrid tolerably confident that I 
could beard the great Spanish liod in his den, and 
escape unscathed, 

Purchasing a lace mantila and a scarlet scarf about 
elubt feet loug, my feet covered with red slippers, and 
a slight saggestion of yellow «ilk hosiery peeping from 
benenth a satin skirt of the length prescribed by the 
rainy~iay elah, and armed with a pack of cards and a 
per of castanets, I ventured forth spon my periions 
nii-sion, Nothing of moment oeearred on the joarney 
IT dit not dow my Spanish dress antil | had left Bag- 
lune! behind—tndeed, I had reathed the Pyrenees be- 
fore [ arrayed myself in wy co#tume, althongh I was 
moet anxious to do «eo. It wae, after all, so fetching 

On in Spain, I had no diffenity at all, and in fact 
mare myself very popular with the natives by telling 
meet charming fortunes for them, and dancing the 
armaditio and opadiideck forthem with a verve which 
pleased them and surprised even myself, I have al- 

















IN HIDING, 





* Sefiorita,” he 
cried, “fear not for 
Weyler. Think you 


that I do not know 
America! Ha-ha! I 
know ite every inch. 
And let me tell you 
this’ it le because I 
have devoted hour after hour, day after day, night 
after night, to the study of the United States, and, 
best of all, they do not suspect it over there. Why? 
Becanse of my strategy. When | wished to learn 
where was situated the city of Ohio, did I send to 
New York for a map? Not I knew that if I 
hought a map in New York, the house of which I 
bought it would advertise me as one of their patrons. 
I am too old a Spaniard to be caught like that.” Here 
his voice sank to a whisper, and, leaniug forward, he 
added, impressively: “* Pwent for a railway time-table. 
Figures express to my mind what lines or maps could 
not express to others. What did I learn from the New 
York Central time-table, for instance? This Otio 
ix twelve hours from New York. Good, say you— bat 
what does that mean? Travelling at the rate of four 
miles an hour, Obio is. just forty - eight miles. from 
New York city! Forty-eight miles! Pah! By forced 
marches our troops could cover that in ten days.’ 

The General snapped his flogers. 

“ Bat why Oblo, General ?” I asked. 

* The most_important city In the American Union 
Ohio captured, we have the home of McKinley. Ohio 
captured, we have captured eighty per cent. of the 
Yankees’ public officiate. Your Minister of State comes 
from there; all the vocal powers of the Senate; all 
thelr political resource. Ah!" be cried, ecstatically, 
rubbing his hands together, “they little know me! 
Let them destroyer navy. Let them take tlie Phil- 
ippines. Let them blockade Cuba. Let them do what 
they please, Spain will wait. Spain will wait a day, 
a week, a month, a year, a decade, a cent ury—but when 
leat expected, n new fleet, built secretly, a new army, 
recruiting how on the DQ” (thie is a translation), 
“will dash into New York Harbor, ap the Missouri 
River, throngh the Raritan Canal, and Ohio will lie at 
our merey.” 

“ And then ?” said I, overwhelmed 

“ We'll hold Obio.antil the pig. gives Lack the Phil- 
ippines and Cabe,” said the General, snavely. 

“ Now, General,” said I, pursing my lips, “ your plan 
is a mighty good one, and I hope oh tes to pat it 
throngh. But let me tell you one thiing—your time- 
tables have misled you. In the first place, any part of 
Ohio worth talking of is eighteen hours from New 
York by rall, not twelve. New York Harbor is mined 
all the way from Fortress Monroe to the Golden 
Gate; and you can't get to Ohio by a dash up the 


Missouri River and the Raritan Canal, because those 
have forgotten that y are gned advertire 
geographical eA ced what. 
“ Are you sure ?” he 
am talking about. 


tus waterel ) ~— 4: are not navigable. 
tis very evident that you, in@tadying a railroad map, 
they’ are designed. Jo edvertin 
railroads, and have no 
soever.” 
asked. 
“ Perfectly,” said I. “I have lived in the country 
as I have t you, for three years, and I know what i 
Then what shall I do to attack Ohio?” he de- 
manded 


“Well,” said I, “the 


qnest is not 
anewer, but I think if you 
wou are Ho- 
boken—” 

* Yes,” hesaid, making 


a note of my suggestion. 
“And then take your 
tra ~ guarded by 
your fight p Ren out 
as far as way—" I 
continued, : 
“I have it here,” said 


eenth to Bangor, and 
100,000 north to uis- 
ville, Kentneky, with a 
mere handfal of sharp- 
shooters to overawe the 
Seminoles at Seattle, aud 
then jet these troops close 
in "—eald L 

“I understand,” said 
he, enthusiastically. 

“Ifyou will do that,” 
I put in, “you'll come as 
hear to capturing Obio as 
—~% man can come.” 

be General rose up 
and excitedly paced the 
floor. 

“*Sefiorita!” he said at 
length, “you have done 
Nery country a service. 

ut for you my plans 
would all have fallen 
through, because 
upon the unreliable in- 
formation put forth upon 
an ignorant pom by 
corrupt railway officials. 
I have studied with care 
every railway map issued 
in the United States for 
ten years past. I had “\ 
posed that Ohio could be 
reachell by way of the 
Missoori and the Raritan 
I had sup that to 
bring about the fall of 
Nebraska where their im- 
mortal General—for I 
admit that those pigs 
have Occasionally pro- 
duced a man—O’Bryan 
lives, it could be attacked 
by a land and sea force 
simnltaneonsly, should 
the land forces approach 
the city from the Chicago 
wide, and the feet passthe 
forts at Ggiveston and 
sail up Chetapeake Bay 
withont farther molesta- 
tion. I see, from what - 
you have told me, that these maps are falaus in tno 
anyhow. 1 am wondering now if they are not faleus 
in omnibus.” 

“I shouldn't be surprised if they were even faleus 
in trolleybus,” 1 put in, with a feeble attempt at humor 
“Certainly they have misled you, General.” 

“ But,” he cried, angrily, “} am pot to be thwarted. 
My ultimate idea remains unchan Ou to Ohio ta 
my watchword. When that falls, the rest will he easy. 
Thanks to the information you -have given, I now 
know how it may be done, and I assure you, séfiorita, 
that you wil! not be forgotten in the—ph—the—” here. 
his eatlow features grew animated, and a flush of real 
pleasure crossed them as he fluished—" in the—ah—re- 
orgatfization.” . . 

* There is to be a reorganization, then ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he anewered. “ That is certain, aud, ou the 
whole, it ie good that there = are 


al- 
ways pleased with that which is no up to this 
time there have been no on ty yearin 
the name of Valeriano, Vajeiano tne Wirt. 
will make a very pretty 














GOOD HUNTING, 


“Wat po you po our ner, Perkins?” 
“ HUNT, PRINCIPALLY.” 

“Hon? 
“SeRvAsTs,” 


Waar vo roo uunt?” 


“Indeed I do!" I cried. “ Write one for me, won't 

ou?” 

But the sagacions warrior merely winked his eye, 
and by a swish of his machete conrteously gave me to 
understand that the audience was over. 

I immediately cabled to Washington the results of 
my interview, and, by the time I got back to London, 
had the pleasure of reading in the newspapers that the 
United States Senate bad confirmed my appointment 
of First Assistant. Vivandiére.to the Department of 
Manila, wititte rank of captain, for service#rendered, 
whereforé I hive given up the pleasant task of inter- 
viewing celebrities for the steruor duties of war. 

was glad also to learn that the Administration, act- 

ing upon my advices, had taken steps to make Obiv 
impregnable: by eea-in any eveut. The. Gibraltar of 
American politics should vat be allowed te fall into 
the hands of a rufbless Castilian like Weyler, and, 
frankly, whatever else our government wil! permit, | 
do not think it will ever do thie, and as long as we 
jo have no fear that-we eball be 


we 
by foreign people 





THE BEGINNING OF IT. 
Hie, “ YoU LOOK GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT, THIS MORNING, ETHEL.” 


She. “ Ixpeep! 


Way -pos'r you EAT mx, THEN?” 


He, “My pocror TOLD ME Tu AVOID swreers,.” 








